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ave dated 95 narrative my Mr. 
Collins, it interſperſed with ſuch other in- 
formation as I was able to collect, with 
all he exactneſs that my memory, a 


ed by certain memorandums I made at 


the time, will afford. I do not pretend 
to Warrant the authenticity of any gart 
of theſe memoirs, except ſo much as fell 


nader my own knowledge, and that part 


ball be ſtared with the ſame ſimplicity 
Vor. II. e B and 
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and accuracy, that I would obſerve to- 
wards a court which was to decide in the 
laſt reſort upon every thing dear to me. 
The ſame ſcrupulous fidelicy reſtrains 


me from altering the manner of Mr. 


Collins's narrative to adapt it to the pre- 
cepts of my own taſte ; and it will ſoon 
be perceived how eſſential that narrative 
is to the elucidation of my own hiſtory. 
The intention of my friend in this 
communication was to give me eaſe; 
but he in reality added to my embarraſſ- 


ment.  Hitherto 1 had had no inter- | 


courſe with the world and its paſſions; | 
and, though I was not totally unac- 


quainted with them as they appear in 
books, this proved of little ſervice to 
me when I came to witneſs them my- 


ſelf. The caſe ſeemed entirely altered, 
when the ſubject of thoſe paſſions was 


continually before my eyes, and the | 
events had happened but the other dax 
as it were, in * —_ "ODOR 


| where 


$f 


/ 


whore Iuved. T here 1 was a connection | 
and progreſs in this narrative, which 
made it altogether unlike che little vi- 
lage incidents J had hitherto known. 


My feelings were fucceſfively intereſted 


for the different perſons that were 


brought upon the ſcene. My veneration 


was excited for Mr. Clare, and my ap- 
plauſe for the intrepidity of Mrs. Ham- 


mond. I was aſtoniſhed that any hu- 
man creature ſhould be ſo ſhockingly 
perverted as Mr. Tyrrel. I paid the 


tribute of my tears to the memory of the 
artleſs miſs Melvile. I found a thou- 
ſand freſh: 1 to admire. and den 


my Matter. ©; da n 


At firſt 8 was Garisfied aſk FRA con- 5 5 
ſidering every incident in its obvious 


ſenſe. But the ſtory I had heard was for 


ever in my thoughts, and I was peculiars,. 


If intereſted ro comprehend i its full im. 
port. I turned it à thouſand ways, and 
examined it in every point of view. In 

* n the 
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the original communication it ap peared 
fufticrently diſtin& and ſatisfactory; but, 
as I brooded over it, it gradually be- 
came myſterious. There was ſomething 
firange in the character of Hawkins. 
So firm, ſo ſturdily honeſt and juſt, as 
he appeared at firſt ; all at once to be- 
come. a murderer! His firſt behaviour 
under the proſecution, how accurately 
Was it calculated to prepoſſeſs one in his 
| favour | To be ſure, if he were guilty, it 


was unpardonable in him to permit a 


man of ſo much dignity and worth as Mr. 
Falkland, to ſuffer under the amputation 
of his crime! And yet I could not help 
bitterly compaſſionating the honeſt fel- 
low, brought to the gallows, as he was, 
ſtrict iy ſpeaking, by the machinations of 
that devil incarnate, Mr. Tyrrel. His 
ſon too, that ſon for whom he volunta- 
rily ſacrificed his all, to die with him at 
the ſame tree; ſurely never was a ſtory 
more * TTV 

A Was 
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Was it poſſible after all that Mr. 


Falkland ſhould be the murderer ? Ihe 
reader will ſcarcely believe, that the idea 
ſuggeſted itſelf to my mind that I would 


aſk him. It was but a paffing thought; 


but it ſerves to mark the ſimplicity of 


my character. Then I recolle&ed the 


virtues of my maſter, almoſt too ſublime 
for human nature; I thought of his fi.f+ + 
 ferings fo unexampled, fo unmerited; 


and chid myſelf for the ſuſpicion. The 
dying confeffion of Hawkins recurred co 
my mind; and 1 felt that there was no 
longer a poſſibility of doubting.” And 


yet what was the meaning of all Mr. 
Falkland's agonies and terrors ? In fine, 
the idea having once occurred to my 
mind, it was fixed there for ever. My 
thoughts fluctuated from conjecture to 


conjecture, but this was the centre about 
which they revolved. 1 derermined to 


place . as a watch upon my ma- 


ter. 


** 
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The inſtant J had choſen this n 
ment for myſelf; J found a ſtrange ſort 
of pleaſure in it. To do what is forbid- 
den always bas its charms, becauſe we 
have an indiſtinct apprehenſion of ſome- 
thing! arbitrary and tyrannical in the 
prohibition. To be a ſpy upon Mr. 
Falkland! That there was danger in the 
employment ſerved to give an alluring 
pungency to the choice. . J remembered 
the ſtern reprimand I had received, his 
terrible looks; and the-recolle&ion gave 
a. kind of tingling ſenſation, not Alte 
gether unallied to enjoyment. The fur- 
ther 1 advanced, the more the ſenſat ion 
was irrefiſtible.. I ſeemed to myſelf per- 
petually upon the brink of being coun⸗ 
termined, and perpetually rouſed to 
_ guard; my deſigns. The more impene- 
trable Mr. Falkland was determined to 
be, the more uncontrolable was my cu- 
riofity. Through the whole my alarm 
and apprehenſion of eren danger, | 
/ B had 
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had a large mixture of frankneſs and 
ſimplicity, conſcious of meaning no ill, 
that made me continually ready to is y 


every thing that was upon my mind, 


and would not ſuffer me to believe. that, 
when things were brought to the teſt, 
any one could be en ang) with 
me, 

Theſe, ba, led. „ to ok 
© new: ſtate of my mind. When I had firſt 
removed into Mr. Falk land's family, the 
novelty. of the ſcene. rendered me cau- 
tious and reſerved. The diſtant and ſo- 
lemn- manners of my maſter ſeemed to 


have annihilated my conſtitutional \gai- | 


ety. But the novelty,.by degrees wore 
off, and my conſtraint in the ſame de- 
gree diminiſhed. The ſtory I had now 


heard, and the curioſity it excited, reſto, 


Teditome activity, eagerneſs and courage. 
I had always had a propenſity to com- 
municate my thoughts; my age was of 
courſe . inclined to talkativeneſs ; and [ 

"+ B14 ventured 


£ - 
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* 
5 


ventured occaſionally in a fort of heſita- 


ting way, as if queſtioning whether ſuch 


a conduct might be allowed, to expreſs 
my ſentiments as they aroſe, in the _ 
fence of Mr. Falkland. LF 
The firft time I did fo, he locked = 
me with an air of ſurpriſe, made me no 


anſwer, and preſently took occaſion to 


leave me. The experiment was ſoon 

after repeated. My maſter ſeemed half 
inclined to encourage me, and yet doubt- 0 
ful whether he might venture. He had 
long been a ſtranger to pleaſure of every 
fort, and my artleſs and untaught re. 

marks appeared to promiſe him ſome N 
amuſement. Could an amuſement of this 

ſort be dangerous? In this uncertainty be 
could not probably find it in his heart to 
treat with ſeverity my innocent effuſions. 


I needed but little encouragement # for 


the perturbation of my mind ſtood in 


want of this relief. My ſimplicity, ari- 


ung from my being 'a total ſtranger to 
5 e oh _ + thE 
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the intercourſe of che world, was accom- 
panied with a mind in ſome degree culti- 
vated with reading, and perhaps not al- 
together deftitute of obſervation and 
ralent, My remarks were therefore per- 
petually unexpected, at one time imply- 
ing extreme ignorance, and at another 
ſome portion of acuteneſs, but at all 
; times having an air of innocence, frank- 
| neſs and courage. There was fill an 
apparent want of deſign in the manner, 
even after I was excited accurately to 
compare my abſervations, and ſtudy the 
inferences. to which they led; for the 
effect of old habit was more viſible, than 
that of a recently conceived purpoſe 
which was ſcarcely yet mature. Mr. 
Falkland's fituation, was like that of a 
fiſh that plays with the bait employed 
to entrap him. By my manner he was 
in a certain degree encouraged to lay 
aſide his uſual reſerve and relax his 
Ratelineſs 3 till ſome, abrupt obſervation 
OP. or 


hy * 
._ 
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or interrogatory ſtung: bim into recollec- 
tion and brought back his alarm. Still 
it was evident that he bore about him a 
ſecret wound. Whenever the cauſe ob 
his ſorrows. was touched, though in a 
manner the moſt. indirect and remote, 
bis . countenance altered, bis diſtempen 
returned, and it was with difficulty ihat 
be could ſuppreſs his emotions, ſome- 
times conquering hiqmſelf with. paiofut 
effort, and ſometimes burſting into a ſore © 
of paroxyſm of inſanity, and haſtening to 
bury bimſelf in folnude: Theſe ap- 
pearances 1: too frequently interpreted 
into grounds of -fuſpicion, though I 
might with equal probability and more 
liberality. have aſcribed them to the eruel 
mortifications he had encountered in the 
objects of his darling ambition. Mr. 

Collins had ſtrongly. urged me to ſecre- 
cy; and Mr. Falkland, whenever my 
geſture or his conſciouſneſs imprefſed 
him with the idea of my OT more 


than 


_ CALEB WILLIAMS. -" 


than I amo, - looked at me with 


wiftful earneſtneſs, as queſtioning wha 
was the degree of information I poſſeſſ- 


ed, and how it was obtained. But again 


at our next interview the ſimple vivacity 


of my manner reſtored his tranquillity; 


obliterated. the emotion of which I had 


been the cauſe, and placed things afreſh 
in their former ſituation. The longer 
this. bumble familiarity on my part had 


continued. the more effort it would re- 
quire to ſuppreſs 1 it; and Mr. Falkland 


was neither willing to mortify me by a 


ſevere. prohibition of ſpeech, nor even 


perhaps to make me of ſo much conſe- 
quence as that probibition might ſeem 
to imply. Though I. was curious, it 


muſt not be ſuppoſed that I had the 10 


je& of my enquiry for ever in my. mind, 


or. that my queſtions and innuendos were 


perpetually regulated with the cunning 
of a grey- headed inquiſitor. The ſecret 
wound of Mr. Falkland's mind was 
B36 much 


4 \ 


„ 
x 

| 
[ 
1 
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much more uniformly preſent to bia rer 
collection than to mine; and a thouſand 
times he applied the remarks that occur- 
red in converſation; when 1 had not the 
remoteſt idea of ſuch an application, ol. 
ſome ſingularity in his manner brought 
it back to my thoughts. The conſciouſ- 
neſs of this morbid ſenſibility, and the 
imagination that its influence might per- - © 
haps conflitute the whole of the cafe, 
ſerved probably to fpur Mr. Falkland 
again to the charge; and connect a ſenti- 
ment of ſhame with evety proje& that 
| ſuggeſted itſelf for interrupting the ee . 
dom of our intercourſe. N 
1 will give a ſpecimen of MY conver- 
ſations to which I allude ; and, as it ſhall 
be ſelected from thoſe which began upon 
topics the moſt general and remote, the 
reader will eaſily imagine the diſturbance 
that was almoſt daily endured by a mind 
fo tremblingly alive as that of my maf- 
wt E x01 mars 
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Pray, fir, ſaid J, one day as I was aſ- 
Mr. Falkland in arranging ſome 


papers, previouſly to their being tran- 


ſcribed into his collection, how came 
Alexander of Macedon to wars ſarnamed 


the Great; ö 
How came it ? Did loan never r read Us 
biſtory „ | 
| Tes Fr. 


Well, Wilkams, me could. you fn 
n6 reaſons there? 


Why, 1 do not know; fir, 1 could 


find reaſons why he ſhould be famous; 
1 but every man that is talked of, is not 
admired. Judges differ about che me- 


rits- of Alexander. Doctor Prideaunx 
ſays in his Connections that he deſerves 

only to be called the Great Cut- throat, 
and the author of Tom Jones has writ- 


ten a volume to prove that he and all 


other conquerors: ought co be W N 


with b Jonathan Wild: 12,” % IP 
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Mr. Falkland dend at cſs; ae. 
tions. 1 | 
Accurſed 8 Did thoſe ag 
s think that by the coarſeneſs of their 
ribaldry they could deſtroy his well earn- 
ed fame? Are learning. ſenſibility and 
taſte no ſecurities to exempt their-poſ- 
ſeſſor from this vulgar abuſe? Did you 
ever read, Williams, of a man more 
gallant, generous and free? Was ever 
mortal ſo completely the reverſe of every 
thing engroſſing and ſelfiſh ? He formed 
to himſelf a fublime image of excellence, 
and his only ambition was to realiſe it 
in his own ſtory. Remember his giving 
away every ching when he ſet out upon 
his grand expedition, profeſſedly reſerv- 5 
ing for himſelf nothing but hope. Re- 
collect his heroic confidence in Philip, 
the phy ſician, and his entire and unal- 
terable friendſhip for Epheſtion. He 
treated the captiye family of Darius 
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whhs the moſt cordial urbanity, and the 
venerable Syſigambis with all the tender- 
neſs and attention of a ſon to his mo- 

ther. Never take the judgment, Wil- 


Hams, upon ſuch a ſubject, of a clerical 
pedant or a Weſtminſter juſtice. Ex- 


amine for yourfelf, and you will find in . 
Alexander a model of honour, generoſity 
and difintereſtedneſs, a man who, for the 
cultivated liberality of his mind, and the 
unparalleled grandeur of his projects, 
muſt ſtand alone the ſpectacle and admi- 
ration of all ages of the world. | 
Ab, ff? it is a fine ching for us 
to ſit here and compoſe his panegyric. 
Bat ſhall 1 forget what a vaſt expence was 
beſtowed in erecting the monument of 
his fame? Was not he the common 
diſturber of mankind? Did not he over- 
run nations that would never have heard 
of him, but for his devaſtations ? How | 
many hundred thouſands of lives did he 
acrifice in his career ? What muſt I 


Ng N think 
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think of his cruelties; a whole tribe 
maſſacred for a crime committed by their 
anceſtors one hundred and fifty years 
before; fiſty thouſand fold into flavery ; 
two thouſand crucified for their gallant 
defence of their country? Man is ſurely 

a ſtrange ſort of creature, who never 
praiſes any one more heartily than him 
who has ſpread deſtruction and ruin over 


the face of nations 


\ 


The way of thinking yon * 
Williams, is natural enough, and I can- 


not blame you for it. But let me hope 


that you will become more ſiberal. The 
death of a hundred thouſand men is at 
firſt ſight very ſhocking ; but what 1 in 
reality are a hundred thouſand ſuch 2 
men morethan ahundred thouſand ſheep? 


It is mind, Williams, the generation of 


knowledge and virtue, that we ought to 


. Jove. This was che project of Alexan- 


der; he ſet out in a great undertaking to 


8 civiliſe mankind ; he delivered the vaſt 


continent of Aſia from the ſtupidity and 
| wm 
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degradation of the Perfan monarchy z ; 
and, though he was cut off in the midſt 
of his career, we may wy perceive the 
| vaſt effects of his project. Grecian lice 
rature and cultivation, the | Seleucide, 
the Antiochuſes and the Prolomies fol- 
lowed, in nations which before had been 
ſunk to the condition of brutes. Alex- 
ander was | the builder as e 
the deſtroyer of cities. I 
And yet, fir, I am afraid that the pike 
and the battle · axe are not the right in- 
ſtruments for making men wiſe, Sop- 
poſe it were admitted that the lives of 
men were to be ſacrificed without remorſe 
a paramount good were to reſult, it 
ſeems to me as if murder and maſſacre 
vere but a very left-handed way of pro- 
dueing civiliſation and love. Bot pray, | 
do not you think this great hero was 4 
fort of a madman ? What now will you 
. ſay to his firing the palace of Perſepolis, 8 
bis * for * worlds to conquer, 


and 
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and his marching his whole army over 
the burning ſands of Lybia, merely to 
viſit a temple, and. perfuade mankind 
that he was the ſon of Jupiter Ammon? 
Alexander, my. boy, has been much 
miſunderſtood. Mankind have tevenged 
themſelves upon him by miſrepreſenta- 
tion, for having ſo far eclipſed the reſt of 
his ſpecies. It was neceflary to the rea- 
lifing his project that he ſhould paſs for a 
God. It was the only way by which he 
could get a firm hold upon the veneration 
of the ſtupid and bigoted Perſians, It way 
| this, and not a mad. vanity, that was the 
ſource of his proceeding. And how much 
had he to ſtiuggle with in this ,reſpe&t 
in the — abinacy of ſore 
of. his. 4aceaconlal 

Why they, fr, at {laſt Alexander did 
but employ. means that all politicians - 


profeſs to uſe, as well as be. He dra- 
gooned men into wiſdom, and cheated 
them into the purſuit of their own happi- 
. neſs. 
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nefs. But what is worſe, fir, this Alex- 
ander in the paroxyſm of his headlong 
rage ſpared neither friend nor foe. You 


will not pretend to juſtify the exceſſes of 


his ungovernable paſſion. It is impoſſible 
ſure that a word can be ſaid for a man 
whom a motentary provocation can hur- 
ry into the commiſſion of murders 


The inftant Thad uttered theſe words, 


1 felt what it was that I had done. There 
was 4 magnetical ſympathy between me 
and my maſter, ſo that their effect was 
not ſooner produced upon him, than my 
own mind reproached me with the inhu- 
manity of the alluſion. Our confuſion: 
was mutual. The blood forſo6k. at once 
the tranſparent complexion of Mr. Falk- 


land, and then ruſhed back agath with 
rapidity and fierceneſs. I dared not utter 
a word, leſt I ſhould commit a new ertor, 
worſe than tliat into which I had juſt 
fallen. After a ſhort, but ſevere, ſtrug · 8 


on o continue the converſation, Mr. 
| F alkland 


— 
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F alkland began with rrepidation, but a af- 
terwards became calmer : 


You are dre Voc | 


moſt learn more clemency—Alexander, 


1 ſay, does not deſerve this rigour. Do 
you remember his tears, his remorſe, his 
determined abſtinence from. food, which 
he could ſcarcely be perſuaded to alter? 

Did not that prove acute feeling and a 


rooted principle of equity ? Well, well, 
Alexander was a true and Judicious lover 


'of mankind, and his had merits _—_ 


been little comprebended. 
- I know not how to make thi . « 


my mind at that moment accurately vn 
derftood. When one idea has got poſſeſ- 


fion of the mind, it is ſcarcely. poſſible 


to keep it from finding its way to the 
lips. Error, once committed, has a faſ- 
Cinating power, like the eyes of the rat- 


tleſnake, to draw us into a ſecond error. 


It deprives us of that proud confidence 


in our own * which. ve are 


indebted 


r 
2 2 g . 
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indebted for ſo. much of our virtue. = | 
Curioſity is a reſtleſs propenſity, and 1 
often does but hurry us forward the 
more irreſiſtibly, the greater is the dan» 
ger that attends its indulgence. 

- Clirus, ſaid I, was a man of very - . 
coarſe and provoking AG was ge 
not? | | : 
Mir. Falkland felt the foll Ga this 

appeal. He gave me a penetrating look 
as if he would ſee my very ſoul. His 
eyes were then in an inſtant withdrawn. _ 

I could perceive him ſeized with a con. | 

vulſive ſnuddering, which, though ſtrong- 2 

ly counteracted, and therefore ſcarcely xx 
viſible, had I know not what of terrible 0 

in it. He left his employment, ſtrodne 

about the room in anger, his viſage gra- | 
dually aſſumed an expreſſion as of ſuper- 
natu al barbarity, he quitted the apart: 
ment abruptly, and flung the door with 
a violence that ſeemed to ſhake the 
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on BF Few 


_ 


Tus, reader will feel nk cavidly 1 1 


was advancing to the brink of the preci- 
pice. I had a confuſed apprehenſion of 
what I was doing, but I could not ſtop 


Falkland, who is thus overwhelmed with 
a ſenſe of the unmerited diſhonour that 


has been faſtened upon him in the face of | 
the world, will long endure the preſence 
of a raw and unfriended youth, who is 


perpetually bringing back that diſhonour 


to his recollection, and who ſeems him- 
ſelf the molt forward to entertain "oY ac- 


cuſation? 3 7 1 


I felt a chat Mr. F alkland: IRR: g 


not haſtily incline to diſmiſs me, for the 


ſame reaſon that reſtrained him from 


many other actiòns which might ſeem to 


ſavour | 


* 
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favour of a too tender and ambiguous 
ſenſibility. But this reflection was little 


adapted to comfort me. That he ſhould 
cheriſh in his heart a growing hatred 
againſt me, and that he ſhould think him- 

felf obliged to 'retain me a continual - 


\ thorn in his fide, ' was an idea by no 
means of favourable augury to my furure 1 


Peace. L 
It was forme time aer this _ * ROY 


ing out a caſe of drawers, I found a paper 


that by ſome accident had ſlipped behind 
one of the dra wers, and been overlooked. 
At another time per haps my curioſity 


might have given way to the laws of de- 


corum, and 1 ſbould have reftored it un- 


opened to my maſter, its owner, But 


my eagerneſs fur information had been too 
much ſtimulated. by the preceding inci- 


dents tb allow me at preſent 10 neglect. 
any occafion-of dbtaining it. Tbe paper 


proved to be à letter written by the elder 
— and * * to 
ki 5 | have 


1 
4 
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have been penned when he had firſt heen 
upon the point of abſconding from the 


perſecutions of 12 e * was as 
e e wy 


Honourable Sir, 


1 have waited ſais" time in 


daily hope of your honour's return into 


theſe parts. Old Warnes and his dame, 
who are leſt to take care of your houſe, 


tell me, they cannot ſay when that will be, 
nor juſtly in what part of England you 
are at preſent. For my ſhare, misfortune 


comes ſo thick upon me, that I muſt de- 


termine upon ſomething (that is for cer- 
tain), and out of hand. Our ſquire, who 
J muſt own at firſt uſed me kindly 
enough, though I am afraid that was 


partly out of ſpite to ſquire Underwood, 


has ſince determined to be the ruin of 
me. Sir, 1 have been no craven 3 I 
wand it up ſtoutly: for aſter all, you 


know, God bleſs your honour! it is but 


R E | a man 


kk 


* R 
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* 


à man to a man; but he has been t too 
much for me. 

— Perhaps if I \ were to ride over to the 
ws and enquire of Munſle, 
your lawyer, he could tell me how to di- 
re& to you. But having hoped and | 

- waited'©' this faſhion, and all in vain, has 
put me upon other thoughts. I was in 
no hurry, fir, to apply to you; for I do 
'*. Not love to be a trouble to any body. - 
I kept that for my laſt ſtake. Well, fir, | 
and now that has failed me like, I am 
aſhamed as it were to have thought of it. 
Have not I, thinks I, arms and legs as 
well as other people? 1 am driven out 
of houſe and home. Well, and what 
then? Sure I arn't a cabbage, that if you 
| Pull it out of the ground, it muſt die. I. 
8 am pennyleſs. True; and how many 
hundreds are there that live from hand to 
mouth all the days of their life? (Beg- 
ging your honour's pardon) thinks I, if 
we little folks had but the wit to, do for 
| ourſelves, . 


1 
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ourſelves, the great folks would not be 
ſuch maggoty changelings as they are. 


They would begin to look about them. 


But chere 18 another thing that 11 , 


ſwayed with me more than, all the reſt 

do not know how to, tell. Vun fi ir—My 
Poor boy, my Leonard, the pride of my 
life, has been three weeks in the. county 
Jail,, It is true indeed, fir. | Squire Tyr- 
rel put him there. Now, fir, every time 
chat I lay my head upon my pillow under 
my own little roof, my heart ſmites | me 


with the ſituation of my Leonard. I do. 
not mean ſo much for the hardſhip ; ;1 do 


not · ſo, much matter that. 19 not ex- 


pet him, to 20 through the world upon 


| velvet; F- am not ſuch a fool. But who 


can, tell what may hap 1 in a Jail ? ? 1 have 
been three ümes to ſee him ; and there is 
one man in the ſame quarter 0 of the priſon 


that looks ſo wicked ! I do not much 
| fancy the looks of the reſt, .To be ſure 


Leonard | is as good a lad as ey er lived, 
1 8 I think 
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1 think he will not give his mind to ſuch. 
But, come what will, Tam determined he 
ſhall not ſtay among them twelve hours 
longer. I am an obſtinate old fool per- 
haps; but 1 have taken it into my head, 
and I will do it. Do not aſk me what. 
But, if I were to write to your honour, 
and wait for your anſwer, it might take a 
week or ten days more. 1 n not think 
of 1 _ =» Fe b 
| Squire Tyrrel i is very Ivy 1550 
you, your honour, might be a little hot- 
tiſh or ſo. No, I would not have any 
body quarrel for me. There has been 
miſchief enough done already; and I will 
get myſelf out of the way. So I write 
this, your. honour, ,merely to unload my 
mind. I feel myſelf equally as much 
bound to reſpect and love you, as if you 
had done every thing for me that I be- 
| lieve you would have done if things had 
chanced differently. It is moſt likely 
you will never bear of me any more. If 

| | it 


1 
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it ſhould. be ſo, ſet your worthy; heart at 


reſt, I know myſelf 1 too well ever to be 
tem pted to do any thing chat is really bad. 
1 have now my fortune to ſeek in the 
world. I have been uſed ill enough, God 
knows. But I bear no malice ; my heart 
is at peace with all mankind; ang I for- 
give every body. It is like enough that 
poor Leonard and I may have hardſhip 
enough to undergo, among ſtrangers and 
being obliged to hide ourſelves likehouſe- 
breakers or highwaymen. But I defy all 
the malige of fortune to make us do an 
ill thing. That conſolation we will al- 
ways keep againſt all «hs eraſſes 1 A 
dan -brgaking world. 
gd bleſs you 3 
So Prays, i |. +." 
Your honour s humble errgns 
to command, | 
| B BENJAMIN: HAW KINS, 
ol read this letter with conſiderable at- 
tention, and it occaſioned me many reflec- 


C3 „ tions- 
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tions. To my way of bb it con- 
tained a very intereſting picture of a 
blunt, downright, honeſt mind. It i is a 
melancholy conſideration, faid T to my- 
ſelf; but ſuch is man! To have judged 
from appearances one would have ſaid, 

This is a fellow, to have taken fortune's 
buffets and rewards with'an incorruptible 
mind. And yet ſee where it all ends! 
This man was capable of afterwards be- 
coming A murderer, and finiſhing his life 
at the gaJlows, O poverty ! thou art in- 
deed omnipotent ! Thou grindeſt us into 
deſperation; ; thou confoundeſt all our 
- boaſted and moſt deep. rooted principles; 
thou filleſt us to the very brim with ma- 
lice and revenge, and rendereſt us capable 

of acts of unknown horror! May I never 
be viſited by thee in the fulneſs of N 

eee 1 

Having added my curioſity with re- 
ſpe& to this paper, I took care to diſpoſe 
of 1 it in ſuch a manner as that it ſhould be 
found 
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found by Mr. Falkland; at the ſame 
time that, in obedience to the principle 
which at preſent governed me with abſo- 
| Jute dominion, I was willing that the 
way in which it offered itſelf to his atten- 
tion, ſhould ſuggeſt to him the idea that 
it had poſſibly paſſed through my hands. 
The next morning I ſaw him, and I ex- 
erted myſelf to lead the converſation, 
which by this time I well knew how to 
introduce, by inſenfible degrees to the 
point I deſired. After ſeveral previous 
queſtions, remarks and See i con- 
Que: . . SE 
Well, fir, after all, wid beds feel. 
ing very uncomfortably as to my ideas of 
human nature, when J find that there is 
no dependence to be placed upon its per- 
ſeverance, and that, at leaſt among the il- 
iterate, the moſt promiſing appearances 
may end in the fouleſt diſgrace. - 
You think then ak” literature and a 
3 cultivated 
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cultivated mind are the only aſſurance 


for the conſtancy of our principles ? | 
Um !—why do you ſuppoſe, fir, that 
learning and ingenuity do not often ſerve 
people rather to hide their crimes, than 
to reſtrain them from committing them 2 
Hiſtory tells us ſtrange things in that x e- 
ſpect. 
Williams! ſaid Mr. Falkland, a lice 7 
diſturbed, you are extremely given to 
cenſure and ſeverity. Te 
EF hope not. I am fure Iam moſt fond 
=” looking on the other ſide of the pic- 
ture, and conſidering how many men have 
been aſperſed, and even at ſome time or 
other almoſt torn to pieces by theirifellow 
creatures, whom, when properly under- 
ſtood, we find —_ of our reverence 
and love... |, : 

Indeed, replied Mr. Falkland wich a 
ash, when I conſider theſe things; I do. 
not wonder at the dying exclamation of 
| Brutus, O Virtue ! I ſought thee as a 
eden, 


CALEB WILLIAMS: E 
gane! but I find thee an empty 


name! I am too much in 
his opinion. 

Why to be ſure, ar, innocence 8 
guilt are too much confounded in human 


life. IJ remember a very affecting ſtory - 


of a poor man in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, who would have infallibly been 
hanged for murder upon the ſtrength of 
circumſtantial evidence, if the perſon 
really concerned had not been himſelf 
upon the] jury, and prevented i it. | 

In ſaying this I touched the ſpring that 


wakened madneſs in his mind. He came 


up to me with a ferocious countenance as 


if determined to force me into a confeſſon 


of my thoughts. A ſudden pang ho- 
ever ſeemed o change his deſign; he 
drew back with trepidation; and. ex- 
claimed, Deteſted be the univerſe, and the 
laws that govern it! Honour, juſtice, 
virtue BF: all the juggle of Knayes lf it 
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were in my power, I would” — 
cruſh the whole ſyftem into nothing! 

I replied ; Oh, fir! things' are not fo 
bad as you imagine. The world was 
made fot men of ſenſe to do what they 
will with it. Its affairs cannot be better 
than in the direction of the genuine ne- 
roes; and, as in the end they will be 
found the trueſt friends of the whole, ſo 
the multitude have nothing to ee to 
look on, be faſhioned and admire. 

Mr. Falkland made a « powerful! fore 
to recover his tranquillity.” Williams! 
faid he, you inftru& me well. You have 
a right notion of things, and I have great 
hopes of you. I will be more of a man. 
I will forget the paſt, and do better for 
the time to come. The Wen the TO 
7 ture is always our ow. 
J am ſorry, fir, that F have given you. 
pain. I am afraid to fay all chat I think. 

f But it is my e that miſtakes. will 
TO ultimately 


. 
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ultimately be cleared up, juſtice: done, 
and the true ſtate of things come to light 
in ſpite of the falſe colours that may for 
a time obſcure it. W 
The idea I ſuggeſted did not give Mr. 
Falkland the proper degree of delight. 
He ſuffered a temporary relapſe, Juſtice ! 
—he muttered. I do not know what is 
juſtice. My caſe is not within the reach 
of common remedies; perhaps of. none. 
I only know that I am miſerable. L be- 
gan life with the beſt intentions and the 
moſt fervid philanthropy and here Lam 
—miſerable miſerable Oy N 
or endurance. 
Having ſaid this, he ſeemed ſuddenly | 
to recollect himſelf, and re-afſume his ac- 
cuſtomed dignity and command. How 
came this converſation ? cried he. Who: 
gave you a. right to be my confident 2: 
Bafe, artful wretch that you are! learm 
to be more reſpectful! Are my paſſions 
to be wound and unwound by an inſolent 
Ce domeſtic d 


* 
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domeſtic ? L Do you think 1 will Hei an in- 
ſtrument to be played on at your pleaſure, 
till you have extorted all the treaſures 
of my ſoul ? Begone, and fear leſt you 
be made to pay for the Ty you have | 


Already committed. 


There was an energy and determination 
in the geſtures with which theſe words 


were accompanied that did not admit of 


their being diſputed. My mouth Was 
cloſed; 1 felt as if deprived of all ſhare 
of activity, and was only able flently and 
Foes to "_ the de | 


N FE 


CHAP. 
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CHAP Wh 
Pp days * to this: converſa- 
tion Mr. Falkland ordered me to be call- 
ed to him. { I ſhall continue to ſpeak in 
my narrative of the ſilent, as well as the 


articulate part of the intercourſe between 


His countenance was babitually ani- 
e and expreſſive, much beyond that 
of any other man I bave ſcen. The cu- 
rioſity, which, as 1 have ſaid, conſtituted 
at this time my ruling paſſion, ſtimulated 
me to make it my perpetual ſtvdy. It will 

alſo moſt probably happen, while 1 am 
ts; employed in collecting together the 85 
ſcattered incidents of my hiſto y, | r 
ſhall upon ſome occaſions annex to ap- 
pearances an explanation, which I was 


far. from poſſeſſing at the time, and was 
only ſuggeſted to me through the medium ; 
of ſubſequent events.] 


Upon 
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Upon this occaſion Mr. Falkland's 


countenance exhibited an unwonted com- 


poſure. T his compoſure however did 
not ſeem to reſult from internal eaſe, but 
from an effort which, while he prepared 
himſelf for an intereſting ſcene, was ex- 
erted to prevent his preſence of mind and 


power of voluntary action from ſuffer- 


ing any diminution. © = 8 
Williams, faid he, I am determined; 
whatever it may coſt me, to have an ex- 
planation with you. You are a raſh and 
inconſiderate boy, and have given me 


much diſturbance. You ought to have 


known that, though I allow you to 
talk with me upon indifferent ſubjects, 
it is very improper in you to lead the 
converſation to any thing that relates to 
my perſonal concerns. You have ſaid 


many things lately in a very myſterious 


way, and appear to know ſomething more 


than 1 am aware of. I am equally at a 


loſs to gueſs how you came by your 
knowledge, 


of 
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- knowledge, as of what it conſiſts; But I 
think I perceive too much ' inclination on 


your part to trifle with my peace of mind. 
That ought not to be, nor have I deſerved 
any ſuch treatment from you. But, be 


that as it will, the gueſſes i in. which you 
oblige me to employ my ſelf are too pain- 


ful. It is a ſort of ſpotting with my 
feelings, which, as a man of reſolution, 


1am determined to bring to an end. I 
expect you therefore to lay aſide all 


myſtery and equivocation, and inform 
me explicitly what it is upon which your 
alluſions are built. What is it you know? 


What is it you want? I have been too 


much expoſed already to unparalleled mor- 


tification and hardſhip, and my wounds 5 


will not bear this perpetual handling. 


1 feel, fir, anſwered I, how wrong I 
have been, and am aſhamed that ſuch a 


one as I ſhould have given you all this 
trouble and diſpleaſure. I felt 'it at the 
time; 3 but I have been hurried along 
5 Ido 
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tried to ſtop, myſelf, but the demon that 
poſſeſſed me was too ſtrong for me. I 
know nothing, fir, but what Mr. Collins 
told: me. He told me the ſtory of Mr. 
Tyrrel and miſs Melvile and Hawkins. 
J am ſure, fir, he ſaid nothing but what 
was to your honour, and proved you to 
be more an angel than a man. ? > 

Well, fir: I found a letter written by 
that Hawkins the other day: did not 
that letter fall into Johr. hands? Hi not 
Jon read it? 
For God's ſake, fir, turn me out of 
your houſe. Puniſh me in ſome way or 
other, that I may forgive myſelf. 1 am 
a fooliſh, wicked, deſpicable wrerch. x 
confels, fir, I did read the letter. | 

And how dared you read it? It was 
indeed very wrong of you. But we will 
talk of that by and by. Well, and what 
did you ſay to the letter? You know it 
ſeems chat Hawkins was hanged, 
. 1 lay 
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J ſay, fir? why it went to my heart to 


read it. I ſay, as I'faid the day before 
yeſterday, that, when I ſee a man of ſo 
much principle afterwards - deliberately - 


proceeding to the very worſt of crimes, 
can ſcarcely bear to think af iti. 


That is what you ſay ? It ſeems too 


you know, accurſed remembrance ! that 
I was accuſed of this-erimc 7 
I was ſilent. | 2 


Well, fir. You knew too perhaps 
chat, from the hour the crime was com- 


mitted, — yes, fir, that was the date and. 
as he ſaid this, there was ſomewhat fright- 
ful, I had almoſt ſaid diabolical, in his 
countenance]—T have not had am hour's 


peace; I became changed from the hap- 
pieſt into the moſt miſerable thing that 
lives; fleep has fled from my eyes 


joy has been a ſtranger to my thoughts; 
and annihilation I ſhould prefer a thou- 
ſand times to the being that I lead. As 
foon as I was capable of a choice, 1 

choſe 
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choſe honour and the eſteem of mankind | 


as a good I preferred to all others. You 
know, it ſeems, in how many ways my. 
ambition has been diſappointed, —I do 
not thank Collins for having been the 

hiſtorian of my diſgrace,—Would to God 
that night could be blotted from the 
memory of man But the ſcene of that 


night, inſtead of periſhing, has been a 


ſource of ever new calamity to me, which 
muſt flow for ever! Am I then, thus 
miſerable and ruined, a proper ſubject 
upon which for you to exerciſe your in- 


genuity, and improve your power of 


rormenting ? Was it not enough that 1 
was publicly - diſhonoured ? that I was 
deprived by the peſtilential influence of 
ſome demon of the opportunity of aven- 


ging my diſhonour ? No: in addition 
to this T have been charged with hav- 
ing in this critical moment intercept · 
ed my own vengeance by the fouleſt 
of crimes. That trial is paſt. Miſery 


uſelf 
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itſelf. has nothing worſe in ſtore for 
me, except what you have inflicted : the 
| ſeeming to doubt of my innocence, which 
after the fulleſt and moſt ſolemn examina» 
tion has been completely eſtabliſhed, You 
have forced me to this. explanation. You 
have extorted from me a confidence 
which I had no inclination to make. 
But it is a part of the miſery of my 
ſituation, that 1 am at the mercy of every 
creature, ' however little, who feels him- 
ſelf inelined to ſport with my diſtreſs. 
Be content. You have bann me low 
exfoughs 1 78 | 
Oh, fir! Ii am not contents. I cannot 
be content! I cannot bear to think 
what I have done. 1 ſhall never again 
be able to look in the face the beſt of 
maſters and the beſt of men. I beg of 
you, ſir, to turn me out of your ſervice. 
Let me go and hide myſelf where 1 may. 
never fee you more, | | 
'Mr. Falkland's countenance had dk. 
cated. | 
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cated great ſeverity through the whole 
of this converſation; but now it became 
more harſh and tempeſtuous than ever. 
How now, raſcal! cried he. You want 
to leave me, do you ? Who told you 
that | wiſhed-to part with you? But you 
cannot bear to live with ſuch a miſerable 
wretch as I am! You are not diſpoſed 
to put up with the caprices of a man 46 
diſſatisfied and unjuſt! 1 

Ob, fir ! do not talk to me thus ! Do 
with me any thing you will. "my mos j 
you pleaſe. 5 

Kill you? [Volumes a not I's 
ſcribe the emotions with which this echo 
of my words was given and received J 
Sir, 1 could die to ſerve you! I love 
you more than I can expreſs. I wor- 
ſhip you as a being of a ſuperior nature. 
I am fooliſh, raw, inexperienced, —worle | 
than any of theſe ;—but never did a 
thought of diſloyalty to your ſervice' en- 
ter into my heart. e 

\ Here 


y 
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Here our converſation ended ; and 
the impreſfion it made upon my youth- 


ful mind it is impoſſible to deſcribe. I 


thought with aſtoniſument, even with 
rapture, of the attention and kindneſs 
towards me I diſcovered: in Mr. Falk - 


land through all the roughneſs of his . 


manner. I could never enough wonder 


at finding myſelf, humble as I was by 


my birth, obſcure as I had hitherto been, 


thus ſuddenly become of ſo much im- 


portance to the happineſs of one of the 


moſt enlightened and accompliſhed men 


in England. But this conſciouſneſs at · 
tached me to my maſter more eagerly 


chan ever, and made me ſwear a thou- 
ſand times as I meditated upon my ſitu- 


ation, that I would never prove unwor- 
TY of {0 REO a ere, 540 
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I 8 it not unaccountable that, in the 
midſt of all my increaſed veneration for 
my maſter, the firſt tumult of my emo- 
tion was ſcarcely ſubſided, before the 
old queſtion that had excited my con- 
jectures recurred to my mind, Was he 
the murderer? It was a kind of fatal 
impulſe that ſeemed deſtined to hurry 
me to my deſtruction. I did not wonder 
at che diſturbance that was given to Mr. 
Falkland by any alluſion however diſ- 
tant to this fatal affair. That was as 
completely accounted for from the con- 
ſideration of his exceſſive ſenſibility in 
matters of honour, as it would have 
been upon the ſuppoſition of the moſt 
atrocious guilt. Knowing as he did, that 
ſuch a charge had once been connected 
with his name, be would of courſe be 
perpetually uneaſy, and ſuſpect ſome 
LED | 8 ent 
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latent inſinuation at every polüble op- 
portunity. He would doubt and fear, | 
leſt every man with whom he converſed 
harboured the. fouleſt ſuſpicions againſt 
him. In my. caſe he found that I was 
in, paſſion. of {me information more 
polüble for lun; to PRE) to pure: it 
amounted, whether I had heard a juſt or 
unjuſt, a candid or calumniatory tale. 
He had alſo, reaſon to ſuppoſe that I 
gave entertainment to thoughts deroga- 
tory. to his honour, and that 1 did not 
form that favourable judgment which 
the exquiſite. refinement of his ruling 
paſſion made indiſpenſible to his peace. 
All theſe conſiderations would of courſe 
maintain in him a ſtate of perpetual 
uneaſineſs, But, though I could find 
nothing that 1 could conſider as juſtify- 
ing me in perſiſting in the ſhadow. of 
a doubt, yet, as I have ſaid, the uncer- 
tainty and reſtleſſneſs of my contempla- 

tions 
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tions would by no means depart from 
me. „„ T6 7 
Ihe fluctuating ſtate of my mind pro- 

duced a contention of oppoſite princi- 
ples, that by turns uſurped dominion 
over my conduct. Sometimes I was 
influenced by the moſt complete vene- 
ration for my maſter; I placed an unre- 
ſerved confidence in his integrity and 
is virtue, and implicitly ſurrendered 
my underſtanding for him to fet it to 
what point he pleaſed. At other times 
the confidence, which had before flowed 
with the moſt plenteous tide, began to 
ebb; I was, as I had already- been, 

watchful, inquifitive, ſaſpicious, fall of 
a thouſand conjectures as to the mean - 
ing of thè moſt indifferent actions. Mr. 
Falkland, who was moſt painfully alive 
to every thing that related to bis ho- 
nour, {aw theſe variations, and betrayed 
his conſciouſneſs of them now in one 
manner and now in another, frequently 
atk 3 before 
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before 1 was myſelf aware, ſometimes al- 
moſt before they exiſted. The ſituation 
of both was, diſtreſſing ; we; were each 


of us a plague to the other; and I often. 
wondered that the forbearance and be- 
nignity of my maſter was not at length 
exhauſted, and that he did not determine 
to thruſt from him for ever ſo inceſſant 
an obſerver, There was indeed one 
eminent difference between his ſhare'in 
the tranſaction and mine. 1 had ſome 
conſolation. in the midſt of my reſtleſſ. 
neſs. Curioſity is a principle that car- 
ries its pleaſures as well as its pains 
along with it. The mind is urged by 
a perpetual ſtimulus; it ſeems as if it 
were continually approaching to the end 
of its race; and, as the inſatiable deſire 
of ſatisfaction is its principle of conduct, 
ſo it promiſes itſelf in that ſatisfaction 
an unknown gratification, which ſeems 
as if it were capable of fully compenſat - 


ing any injuries that may be ſuffered in 


Vor. il. D the 
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the career. But to Mr. Falkland there 
was no conſolatibn. What he endured 
in the intercourſe between us appeared 
to be gratuitous evil. He had only to 
wiſh that there was no ſuch perſon as 
myſelf in the world, and to curſe the! 
hour when his humanity: led him to re- 
ſoue me from my obſcurity, and place 
me in his ſeivice ũ ĩ]ĩ?’ã ot 
A conſequence produced upon me by 
the extraordinary nature of my ſituation 
it is neeeſſary to mention. The conſtant 
ſtate of vigilance and ſuſ picion in which 
my mind was retained worked a very rapid 
change in my character. It ſeemed to have 
all the effect that miglit have been expect< - 
ed from years of obſeryation and experi- 
ence. The ſtrictneſs with which J endea- 
voured to remark what paffed in the mind 
of one man and the variety of conjectures 
into which T was led, appeared as it were 
to render me a competent adept in the 
different modes in which the human in- 
ttellect 
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tellect diſplays its ſecret workings. I 
no longer ſaid to myſelf, as I had done 
in the beginning, I will aſk Mr. Falk- 
land whether he were the murderer.” On 
the contrary, after having carefully ex- 
amined the different kinds of evidence 
of which the ſubject was ſuſceptible, 
and recollecting all that had already 
paſſed upon the ſubject, it was not with- 
out conſiderable pain that J felt myſelf - 
unable to diſcover any way in which ! 
could be perfed ly and unalterably ſa- 
tisfied of my maſter's, innocence. As o 
his guilt, I could ſcarcely bring myſelf 
to doubt that in ſome way or other, | 
ſooner or later, 1 ſhould arrive at tbe 
knowledge of that, if it really exiſted, - 
But I could not endure to think almoſt... 
for a moment of that ſide of the alter- 
native as true; and, with all my ungo- a 
vernable ſuſpicion, ariſing from the my- 
ſteriouſneſs of the | circumſtances,  aad 
the delight which a young and unfledged 

Se, mind 
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mind receives from ideas chas' give ſcope 

to all that imagination can picture of 
terrible or ſublime, I could not yet bring 
myſelf to conſider Mr. Falkland's guilt 
as a ſuppoſition attended with the. re- 
moteſt probabiliiy. 16664 
1 hope the reader will forgive me fob 
dwelling thus long on preliminary cir- 
cumſtances. I ſhall come ſoon enough 
to the ſtory of my own miſery. I have 
already ſaid that one of the motives 
which induced me to the penning of this 
narrative was to conſole myſelf in my 
inſupportable diſtreſs. I derive: a me- 
lancholy pleaſure from dwelling upon 
the circumſtances which imperceptibly 
paved the way to my ruin. While I re- 
collect or deſcribe paſt ſcenes which 
occurred in a more favourable period of 
my life, my attention is called off for 
a ſhort interval from the hopeleſs miſ- 
fortune in which I am at preſent invol- 
5 ved. The man muſt indeed poſſeſs an 
uncommon 


— 
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-uncommon portion of hardneſs of heart, 
who can 155 me ſo * a relief, To 

proceed. Y 
For Wine time after the explanation 
which had thus taken place between me 
and my maſter, his melancholy, inſtead 
of being in the lighteſt degree diminiſh- - 
ed by the lenient hand of time, went on 
perpetually to increaſe. His fits of in- 
ſanity, for ſuch I muſt denominate them 
for want of a diftin& appellation, 
though it is pofſible they might not fall 
under the definition that either the facul- 
ty or the court of chancery appropriate 
to that term, became ſtronger and more | 
durable than ever. It was no longer 
practicable wholly to conceal them from 
the family and even from the neigh- 
bourhood. He would ſometimes with- 
out any previous notice abſent himſelf 
from his houſe for two or three days, | 
: unaccompanied by ſervant or attend- 
ant. This was the more extraordi- 
D3 nary, 
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nary, as it was well known that he paid . 


no viſits, nor kept up any ſort of inter- 
courſe with the gentlemen of che vici- 
nity. But it was impoſſible that a man 
of Mr. Falkland's diſtinction and for- 
tune ſhould long continue in ſuch a 
practice withont its being diſcovered 
what was become of him, though a con- 
ſiderable part of our county was among 
the wildeſt and moſt deſolate diſtricts 
that are to be found in South Britain. 
Mr. Falkland was ſometimes ſeen climb- 
ing among the rocks, reclining motion- 
leſs for hours together upon the edge of 
a precipice, or lulled into a kind of 
nameleſs lethargy of deſpair by the daſh- 
ing of the torrents. He would remain 
for whole niglits together under the naked 
cope of heaven, inattentive to the conſi- 
deration either of place or time, inſenſible 
to the variations of the weather, or rather 
ſeeming to be delighted with that up- 
roar of the elements which partially 
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att off his attention from the diſcord: 


and. Mean wth chat OS) his own 
mind. i dw 4 k7 7 145 


At fl 7 at 1 


at any time of the place to which Mr, 
Falkland had withdrawn himſelf, ſome 


perſon of his houſehold, Mr. Collins ot 
myſelf, but moſt generally myſelf, as 1 


was always at home, and always in the 


received ſenſe of that word at leiſure, 
went to him to perſuade him to return. 


But after a few experiments we thought 
it adviſeable to deſiſt, and leave him 
to prolong his abſence, or to termis- 
nate it, as might happen to ſuit his 
own inclination. Mr. Collins, whoſe 


grey hairs and long ſervices ſeemed to 
give him a ſort of right to. be impor- 


tunate, ſometimes ſucceeded; though 
even in that caſe there was nothing chat 
could fit more uneaſily upon Mr, Falk- 


land, than this inſinuation as if he want 


ed a guardian to take care of him, or as if 
1 44 1-72 mY 
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he were, or were in danger of, falling into 
a ſtate in which he would be incapable 
of deliberately controling his own words 
and actions. At one time he would 
ſullenly yield to his humble, venerable 
friend, murmuring grievouſly at the con- 
ſtraint that was put upon him, but 
without ſpirit enough even to complain 
of it with energy. At another time, 
even though complying, he would ſud- 
denly burſt out in a paroxyſm of refent- 

ment. Upon theſe occafions there was 

| ſomething inconceivably, ſavagely ter- 

rible in his anger, that gave to the per- 


ſon againſt whom it was directed the 


moſt humiliating and inſupportable ſen- 
ſatione. Me he always treated at theſe 
times with fierceneſs, and drove me from 
him with a vehemence, lofty, emphatt- 
cal, and ſuſtained beyond any thing of 
which I ſhould have thought human 
nature to be capable. Theſe allies 
amel alu ays to conſtitute a ſort of 

criſis 


% 
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criſis in his indiſpoſition; and, whenever 
he was induced to ſuch a premature re- 
turn, he would fall immediately after in- 
to a ſtate of the moſt melancholy inac- 
tivity, in which he uſually continued for 
two or three days. It was by an obſti- 
nate fatality that, whenever I ſaw Mr. 
Falkland in theſe deplorable ſituations, 
and partic ularly when I lighted u pon 
him after having ſought him among the 
1 rocks and precipices, pale, emaciated, 
ſolitary and haggard, the ſuggeſtion : 
would continually recur” to tne, in ſpite 
of inclination; in ſpite of perfuaſion and 
in ſpite of evidence, Surely tþ aa man is 
a murderer! ED | 
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II T was in one of the lucid fotervals, as 
1 may term. them, that. occurred. during 
this period, that a peaſant was brought 
before him, in his character of a juſtice 
of peace, upon an accuſation of having 
murdered his fellow. As Mr. Falkland 
bad by this time acquired the repute of a 
melancholy valetudinarian, it is probable 
he would not have been called upon ti 

act in his official character upon che pre- 
ſent occaſion, had it not been that two or 
three of the neighbouring juſtices were all 
of them from home at once, ſo that he 
was the only one to be found in a circuit 
of many miles. The reader however 
muſt not imagine, though I have em- 
ployed the word inſanity in deſcribing- 
Mr. Falkland's ſymptoms, that he was by 


0 
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any means reckc ned fort madman by the 
generality of thoſe who had occaſion to 
obſerve him. It is true that his beha-. 


viour at certain times was ſingular and 
untable; but then at other times 
there was in it ſo much dignity, regula- 
rity and economy; he knew ſo, well how 


unacco 


to command and make himſelf reſpected; 
bis actions and carriage were ſo conde- 
ſcending, confiderate” and benevolent ; 
that, far from having forfeited the eſ- 
teem of the unfortuna:e pr; the many, 
they were loud and earneſtnahis praiſes; 


3 * 


I was preſent at the examination of 
this peafant. T he moment I heard of the 


errand which had brought this rabble of 
viſitors, a ſudden tboughtiſtruek me. I 


conceived the poſſibility of vendeting the 
incident ſubordinate io the: great enquiry 


Which frank: wp, all dhe curtents of my 


ſoul. Lfaid, Phis man is arraigned: of 


murder, and murder 1 is the maſter- key 


= witkes difternper 2 in the mind of Mr. 
£ 1 0 Falkland. 
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Falkland: I will watch him without re- 


miſſion. I will trace all the mazes of his 


thought. Surely at ſuch a time his ſe- 
tret anguiſh: muſt betray itſelf. Surely, 


i iti be not my own fault, I ſhall now be 
able to diſcover the true ſtate of his plea 


before the tribunal of unerring juſtice. 
I took my ſtation in a manner moſt ſa- 
vourable to the object upon which: my 
mind was intent. I could perceive in 
Mr. Falkland's features as he entered a 


ſtrong reluctance to the buſineſs in which 
he was engaged; but there was no poſſi - 
bility of retreating. | His countenance 


was embarraſſed and anxious; he ſcarcely 
ſaw any body. The examination had 
not proceeded far, before he chanced to 


turn his eye to the part of the room where 


I was. le happened in this, as in ſame 


preceding inſtances; we exchanged a ſi- 
lent look by which we told volumes to 
each other. Mr. Falkland's complexion 
| turned: En red to 1 and from pale | 
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0 ot; I perfe&ly underſtood his feel- 
ings, and would willingly have with- | 


drawn myſelf. But it was impoſlible ; 


my paſſions were too deeply engaged; 1 
was rooted to the ſpot; though my own 
life, that of my maſter, or almoſt of a 
whole nation had been at ſtake, I had no 


power to change my poſition, +: Tee 
The firſt ſurpriſe however having fub- 
Gded, Mr. Falkland aſſumed a look: of 
determined conſtancy, and even ſeemed 
to increaſe in ſelf· poſſeſſion much beyond 
what could have been expected from his 
firſt entrance. This he could probably 


have maintained, had it not been that the 


ſcene, inſtead of being permanent, was in 
ſome ſort perpetually changing. The 
man who was brought before him was ve- 
bemently accuſed by the brother of the 
deceaſed, as having acted from the molt 
rooted malice. He ſwore that there had 
been an old grudge between the parties, 


and related 18 ian of it. He 


affirmed 
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affirmed that the murderer had ſouglit the - 
earlieſt opportunity of wreaking his re- 
venge, had ſtruck the firſt blow, and, 
though the conteſt was in appearance only 
a common boxing match, had watched 
dhe occaſion of giving # fatal ſtroke which 
was followed” oy the instant Wu of his 
W cre nag e eee enn 
While Aer ue giving his 
evidence, the accuſed difcovered every 
token of the moſt poignant ſenſibiity. 
At one time his features were con vulſed 
x tears unbidden rolled down 
kis wem cheeks and at anéther he 
ſtarted with appa rent aſtoniſhment ab the 
unfavourable turn that was given to the 
barrative; thötigh without betraying ay 
impatience to interrupt. I'hever ſaw 4 
man leſs" ferocious in his appearance. He 
was tal, well made and comely. His coun: 
tenance was ingenuous and benerolent- 
| without folly. ©” By his fide ſtood a y Jung 
woman, his ſweetheart, extremely agtees 
9 able. 


* 
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able in her perſon, and her looks teſtify- 
ing how deeply ſhe intereſted herſelf in 
the fate of her lover. The accidental 
ſpectators were divided between indigna- 
tion againſt the enormity of the ſuppoſed 
criminal, and compaſſion: for the poor 
girl that accompanied him. They ſeemm 
ed to take little notice of the favourable 
appearances viſible in the perſon of the 
accuſed, till in the ſequel thoſe appear- 
ances were more forcibly ſuggeſted to 
their attention. For Mr. Falkland, he 
vas at one moment engroſſed by cu- 
rioſity and earneſtneſs to inveſtigate the 
tale, while at another he betrayed a ſort of 
revulſion of ſentiment which made the 
inveſtigation too en for him alan 
5 Du F- | 1! en 
When ahe accuſed W upon for 
ww defence, he readily owned the 3 
derſtanding that had exiſted, and that the 
| deceaſed: was the worſt enemy he had in 
. e 4 Lade he was his only ence 
151 | my, 
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my, and he could not tell the reaſon that 
had made him fo. He had employed 
every effort to overcome his animoſity, 
but in vain. The deceaſed had upon 
all occaſions ſought to mortify him, and 
do him an ill turn; but he had re- 
ſolved never to be engaged in a broil with 
him, and till this day he had ſucceeded. 
If he had met with a misfortune with any 
other man, people at leaſt might have 
thought ir matter of accident; but now 
it would always be believed that he had 
acted from ſecret malice and a bad heart. 
Ihe fact was, that he and his ſweethearr 
had gone to a neighbouring fair, where 
this man had met them. The man had 
often tried to affront him, and his paſſive- 
neſs, interpreted into cowardice, had per- 
haps encouraged the other to additional 
rudeneſs. Finding that he had endured 
trivial inſults to himſelf with an even tem- 
per, che deceaſed now thought proper to 
turn his brutality upon the young woman 
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| that accompanied; him. He purſued 


them; he endeavoured in various man- 


ners to haraſs and vex them; they had 
ſought in vain to ſhake him off. The 


young woman was conſiderably terrified. 


Theaccuſed ex poſtulated with their per- 
ſecutor, and afked. him how he could: be 


ſo barbarous as to perſiſt in frightening 
a woman? He replied with an inſulting 


tone, Then the woman ſhould find ſome 


one able to protect her; people that en- 


couraged and truſted to ſuch a thief as 
that, deſerved no better! The accuſed 
tried every expedient he could invent; at 
length be could endure it no longer ; he 


became exaſperated, and challenged the 
aſſailant. The challenge was accepted; 

a ring was formed; he confided the care 
of his ſweetheart to a byſtander; and un- 


fortuautely the firſt blow he ſtruck proved 


The accuſed added; 4 he did not 
care what became of him. He had been 
2 | anxious 
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anxious to go thraugh-the world in am 
inoffenſive manner, and now be had the 
guilt of blood upon him. He did not 
know but it would be a kindneſs ia them 
to hang him out of the way; for his con- 
ſcjence would reproach him as long as he 

5 lived, and the figure of che deceaſed, as 
he had lain ſenſeleſs and without motion 
at his feet, would perpetually haunt him. 


T be thought of this man, at one moment 
full of life and vigour, and the next lified 


1 helpleſs corpſe from the ground, and all 
owing to him, was a. thought too dreadful 


to be endured. He had loved the poor 
maiden Who had been the innocent occa- 


ſion of this with all his heart, but from 


this time he ſhould never ſupport the 
ſight of her. The fight would bring a 
tribe of fiends in its rear. One unlueky. 


minute had poiſoned all his hopes, and 
made life a burden to bim. —Saying this 


his countenance fell, the. muſcles of his 
: face. 
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face memblac with agony, ang he b 
the ſtatue of deſpair. 

This was the ſtory of which Mr. W 
nd was called upon to be the auditor. 
Though the incidents were for the moſt 
part wide of thoſe which belonged to the 
adventures of the preceding volume, and 
there had been much leſs policy and ſkill 


diſplayed on either part 1n this ruſtic en- 


counter, yet there were many points 
which, to a man who bore the] former 
ſtrongly in his recollection, ſuggeſted a 


ſufficient reſemblance. In each caſe it 


was a human brute perſiſting in a courſe 
of hoſtility to a man of benevolent cha- 


rater, and ſuddenly and terribly cut off 
in the midſt of his career. Theſe points 


perpetually ſmote upon the heari of Mr. 


Falkland. He at one time ſtarted wich 
aſtoniſhment, and at. another. ſhifred his 
poſture like, a man who is. unable longer 
to endure the ſenſations that preſs upon 


him. Then he new ſtrung his nerves ta 
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— patience. 1 could eee his 


muſcles preſerved an inflexible ſteadineſs, 
tears of anguiſh roll down his cheeks. 
He dared not truſt his eyes to glance to- 
wards the ſide of the room where I ſtood n 
and this gave an air of embarraſſment to 
his whole figure. But, when the accuſed 
came to ſpeak of his own feelings, to de- 
ſcribe the depth of his compunction for 
an involuntary fault, he could endure it 
no longer. He ſuddenly roſe, and with 


every mark of horror and def pair ruſhed 
out of the room. 


This circumſtance made to! waere 


difference in the affair of the accuſed. 


The parties were detained about half an 
hour. Mr. Falkland had already heard 


the material parts of the evidence in per- 


ſon. At the expiration of that interval, 
he ſent for Mr. Collins out of the room. 
The ſtory of the culprit was confirmed 
by many witneſſes who had ſeen the 


| tranſaQtion. Word was brought that my 


maſter 


— 


— 
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maſter; was indiſpoſed, and at the ſame 


time the accuſed was ordered to be dif- 


charged. The vengeance of the brother 
however, as I afterwards underſtood, did 
not reſt here, and he found a magiſtrate 
more ſcrupulous or more deſpotic, by 
whom the culprit was committed for trial. 
This, affair was no ſooner concluded 
than I haſtened into the garden, and 


plunged 1 into the deepeſt of its thickets. 


My mind was full almoſt, to burſting. 1 
no ſopner, conceived myſelf. ſufficiently. 
removed from all obſervation, than my 
thoughts forced their way ſpontaneouſiy 
to my tongue, and JI exclaimed in a fit of 
uncontrolable enthuſiaſm: This is the 
murderer ! the Hawkinses were innocent! 


I am ſure of it! I will pledge my life of 


it! It is out! It is diſcovered! Gm 


UT 


upon my ſoul! 
While 1 "il 5 with Hl 


eps along the moſt ſecret paths of the 


1 1 to 


— ͤ —  — 
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to tbe tumult of my thoughts in in volun- 
tary exclamations;, I ſelt as if my animal 
ſyſtem had undergone: total revolution. 
My blood boiled within me. I was con- 
ſcious to a kind of rapture For which I 
could not account.': I Was ſolemn, yet | 
full of rapid emotion, burging with in- 
dignation and energy! In the very tem- 
peſt and hurricane of the paſſions, 1 
ſeemed to enjoy the moſt ſoul-raviſhing 
calm. I cannot better expreſs the then 
ſtate of my mind, than 'by ſaying, IMas 
never ſo Perſecthy alive as at . . 
ment. | Late: nt 00687 
This ſlate of Hs Uevition' con- mY 
tinned for ſeveral houts; but at length 
ſubſided and gave place to more deli- 
berate reflection. One of the fiſt queſ- 
tions that then occurred was, What ſhall : 
I do with the knowledge I have been ſo 
eager to acquire? I had no inclination to 
turn informer. I felt, What I had had no 
previous COA of, that it was poſ- 
ſible 
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Able to loye a murderer, and, as 1 ches 


underſtood. it, the worſt of murderers.” gelt 


conceived it to be 1 in the higheſt degree , 
abſurd and iniquitous to cut off a man 
qualified for the moſt eſſential and exten- 


ſiye utility, merely out of retroſpect to an 
act which, whatever were its e ce 
not now be 1 retrieved. 5 
This thought led me to e 1 540 


had at firſt paſſed unnoticed. l If 1 had \ 
been diſpoſed. to turn informer, ' what 
had occurred amounted to no evidence 


that was admiſſible in a court of Juſtice. 
Well then, added I, if it be ſuch as would 
not be admitted at a criminal 1 
am I ſure it is ſuch as I ought to admit? 
There were twenty perſons beſide myſelf 
preſent at the ſcene from which I pretend 
to derive ſuch entire conviction. Not 


one of them ſaw it in the light that I did. 


It either appeared to them a caſual and un- 
important circumſtance, or they thought . 


it ſufficiently eee for by Mr. Falk- 


land 
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land's infirmity and misfortunes: Did! it 


really contain ſuch an extent of argu- 
ments and application, that nobody but 
1 was diſcerning enough to ſee? f 

But all this reaſoning produced no al- 
teration in my way of thinking.” For 
this- time 1 could not get it out of my 


mind for a moment: Mr. Falkland is 


the murderer! He is guilty 1 ſee it! 1 
feel it! I am ſure of it!“ Thus was I 
hurried along by an uncontrolable deſtiny. 
The ſtate of my paſſions in their progreſ - 
ſive career, the inquiſitiveneſs and impa- 
tience of my thoughts, appeared to make 
this determination unavoidable, © 
An incident occurred while I was in the 
garden, that ſeemed to make no impreſ- 
ſion upon me at the time, but which Tres 
collected when my thoughts were got into 


ſomewhat of a ſlower motion. In the 
midſt of one of my paroxyſms of excla- 
mation, and when I thought myſelf moſt 


alone, the ſhadow of à man as avoiding; 
25 e me 


* 
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me paſſed tranſiently by me at a ſmall 
diſtance. Though I had ſcarcely caught 
4 faint glimpſe, of his perſon, there was 
ſomething in the occurrence that per- 
ſuaded me it was Mr. Falkland. I ſhud- 
dered at the poſſibility of his having over 
heard the Words of my ſolilequy... But 
this idea, alarming as it was, had not 
power immediately. to ſuſpend the career 
of my reflections. Subſequent circum - 
ſtances however brought back the appre- 
benſion to my mind. I had ſcarcely. a 

doubt of its reality, when dinner - time 
came, and Mr. Falkland was, not to be 
found. Supper and bed- time paſſed: i in 
the ſame manner. The only goncluſion 
made by his ſervants upon this cirgum- 
ſtance was, that he was gone upon one of 
his accuſtomed melancholy rambles. 
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1 TR E period at which my ſtory is now 
arrived ſeemed as if it were the very criſis 
of the fortune of Mr. Falkland. Inci- 
dent followed upon incident in a kind of 
breathleſs ſueceſſion. About nine o'clock 
che next morning an alarm was given chat 
one of the chimnies of the houſe was on 
fire. No accident could be apparently 
more trivial; but preſently i it blazed with 
fuch fury, as to make'it clear that ſome 

beam of the houſe, which in the Giſt : 
building had been improperly placed, had 
been reached by the flames. Some dan- 
ger was apprebended for the whole edi- 
fice. The confuſion was the greater, in 
conſequence of the abſence of the maſter, 
as well as of Mr. Collins, the ſteward. 
| While ſome of the domeſtics were em- 


N ployed 
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ployed in endeayouring to extinguiſh the 
flames, it was thought proper that others 
ſhould buſy themſelves in removing the 
moſt valuable moveables to a lawn in the 
garden. I took ſome command in the 
affair, to which indeed my ſtation in the . 
family ſeemed to entitle me,. and for 
which L was thought qualified by my un- 
derſtanding and mental reſources. 
_ Having given ſome general directions, 
1 conceived that it was not enough to 
ſtand by and ſuperintend, but that 3 
ſhould contribute my perſonal labour in 
the public concern. I ſet out for that 
purpoſe; and my ſteps by ſome myſterious 


: fatality were directed to the private apart- : 
ment at the end of the library. Here, 
as I looked round, my eye was ſuddenly : 


caught by the trunk mentioned i in the firſt 
Pages of my narrative. i 
My mind was already raiſed t to its ut- 
moſt pitch. In a window-ſeat of the 
room lay a parcel of chiſſels and other 
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carpenters tools. 1 know not what jafa's 
tuation inſtantaneouſly ſeized me.” The 
idea was too powerful to. be reſiſted, 15 
forgot the buſineſs upon which I came, 
the employment of the ſeryants and the 
- urgency of general danger. 4; ſhould 
have done the ſame, if the apartment 
round me had been in flames. 1 ſnatched 
a tool ſuitable for the purpoſe, threw my-_ 
elf upon the ground, and applied with 
cagerneſs | to a magazine which encloſed 
all for which my heart panted. After 
| 1wo or three efforts, in which the energy 
of uncontrolable paſſion was added to my 
bodily ſtrength, the faſtenings gave way, 
the trunk opened, and all that J ſought 


was at once within my reach. 
was in the act of lifting up che lid, 


when Mr. Falkland entered, wild, breath 
leſs, diſtraction in his looks ! He had 
| been brought home. from a conſiderable 
| diſtance by the ſight of the flames, | At 
the moment of his appearance the lid 


dropped | 
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dropped down from my hand. He no 
fooner ſaw me, than his eyes emitted 
ſparks of rage. He ran with eagerneſs to 


a brace of loaded piſtols which hung up 


in the room, and, ſeizing one, preſented 


ir to my head. I faw/his:defign, and 


ſprang to avoid it ; but, with the ſame ra- 
pidity with which he had formed his re- 
ſolution, he changed ts. and inſtantly 
went to the window and flung the piflob 
into the court below. He bade me be- 
gone with his uſual irreſiſtible energy 
and, overcome as I was already by che 
horror of the detection, I cagerly com- 
plied... were] 


A moment t after a „ pan of 


the chimney tumbled. with noiſe into 


the court below, and a voice exclaimed 
that the fire was more violent than ever. 
Theſe circumſtances ſeemed to produce 
a mechanical effect upon my maſter, who, 


having firſt locked the cloſet, appeared 
on the outſide of the houſe, aſcended the 
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roof, and was in a moment in every place 
where his preſence was required, The 
flames were preſently extinguiſhed. 

T 'The' reader can with difficulty form a 
conception of the ſtate to which I was 
no reduced. My act was in ſome ſort 
an act of inſanity; but how undeſcribable 
are the feelings with which I looked back 
upon it! It was an inſtantaneous impulſe, 
a ſhort-lived and paſſing alienation of 
mind; but what muſt Mr. Falkland 
think of that alienation? To any man a 
perſon, who had once ſhown himſelf ca- 
pable of ſo wild a ſſight of the mind, muſt 
appear dangerous; ; how muſt he appear 
to a man under Mr. Falkland's circum- 
ſtances? I had juſt had a piſtol held to 
my head by a man refolved to put a pe- 
riod to my exiſtence. That indeed was 
paſt ; but what was 1t that fate had yet in 
reſerve for me! The inſatiable vengeance 
of a Falkland, of a man whoſe hands 
were to my apprehenſion red with blood, 
and 
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and his thoughts familiar with cruelty 
and murder. How great were the re- 
ſources of his mind, reſources hence- 
forth to be confederated for my de- 
ſtruction! This was the termination of an 
ungoverned curioſity, an impulſe that I 
had repreſented to myſelf as {0 1 innocent 
or ſo veniall! 
In the high tide bg boiling lite I 
had overlooked all conſequences. It now 
appeared to me like a dream. Is it in man 
to leap from the high - raiſed precipice, or 
ruſh unconcerned into the midſt of flames? 
Was it poſſible I could have forgotten 
for a moment the awe- creating manners 
of Falkland, and the inexorable fury I 
ſhould awake in his ſoul? No thought of 
future ſecurity had reached my mind. I 
had acted upon no plan. I had conceived 
no means of concealing my deed, after it 
had once been effected. But it was over 
now. One ſhort minute had effected a 
reverſe in my ſituation, che ſuddenneſs of 
| F 3 which 
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which the hiſtory of man perkeps. is 


unable to ſurpaſs. | 
I have always been. at a oſs. to ac- 
count for my having plunged thus head- - 


long into an act ſo monſtrons. There 


is ſomething in it of unremarked and 
involuntary ſympathy. One ſentiment 
flows by neceſſity of nature into ano- 
ther ſentiment of the ſame general cha- 
racter. This was the firſt inſtance in 
which I had witneſſed a; danger by fire. 
All was confuſion around me, and alt 
changed into hurricane within. The 
general ſituation to my unpractiſed ap- 


prehenſion partook of deſperate, and 1 . 


by .. contagion became alike - deſpstate, | 
At firſt I had been in fome degree calm 
and collected, but that too was a deſpe · 
rate effort, and when it gave way, 4 
kind of inſtant OR became its ſucx | 
A teh ett 
1 had now — ad to fu. And 5 
yet what was my fault? It proceeded 
| | | from 


LY 
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from none of thoſe errors which are e juft- 
ly held up to the averſion of: mankind . 
my object had been neither wealth, nor 
the means of indulgence, nor the uſurp- 
ation of power. No ſpark of malignity: 
had harboured in my ſoul. 1 had al- 
ways reverenced the ſublime mind of 
Mr. Falkland; I reverenced it ſtill. 
My offence had merely been a miſtaken 
thirſt of knowledge. Such however it 
was as to admit neither of forgiveneſs 
nor remiſſion. This epoch was the criſis 
of my fate, dividing what may be call-- 
ed the offenſive part, from the defenſive 
which was the ſole buſineſs of my re- 
maining years. Alas, my offence was 
ſhort, not aggravated by any ſiniſter in- 
tention : but the repriſals I was to fuf- 
fer, are long, and can terminate oa. 
with my fe! 6 | 

In the ſtate in which 4 four] myſelf 
when'the recollection of what I had done 
flowed. back. upon my mind, I was in- 
E 5 capable 
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capable of any reſolution. All was 
chaos and uncertainty within me. My 
thoughts were too full of horror to be 
| ſuſceptible of activity. I felt deſerted 5 

of my intellectual powers, palſied in 
mind, and compelled to ſit in ſpeech- 
leſs expectation of the miſery to which I 
was deſtined. To my own conception 
I was like a man, who, though blaſted 
with lightning and deprived for ever of 
the power of motion, ſhould yet .retain 
the conſciouſneſs of his ſituation. Death- 
dealing deſpair, was the only idea, of 
which I was ſenſible. 55 12 | 

1 was ſtill in this ſituation of A 
when Mr. Falkland ſent for me, His 
meſſage rouſed me from my trance. In 
recovering I felt thoſe ſickening and 


loachſome ſenſations, which a man may | 
be ſuppoſed at firſt to endure who ſhould © 


return from the ſleep. of death. Gra- 
dually 1 recovered the power of arran- 
ging my ideas and directing my ſteps. | 
| I un- 


\ 
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1 en that, the minute the af 
fair of the chimney was over, Mr. Falk- 
land had retired to his own room. „ 
was evening before be ordered me to be 
ß Eos 
| 3 in him every token of extreme -\ 
dire, except that there was an air of 
ſolemn and ſad compoſure that, crowned 
the whole. For the preſent all appear- 
ance , of gloom, | ſtatelineſs and auſterity 
was gone. As entered, he looked up, x 
and, ſeeing who it was, ordered me to 4 
bolt the door. I obeyed. He himſelf bt 
went, round. the room, and examined all | 
its. other ayenues.. | He then returned to 
where Lwas. I tr embled in every joint 
of, my frame. lexclaimed: within myſelf, 
What ſcene of death has Roſcius gon 
EEE. 4: 

: Williams, {aid he, i in a tone chat had 
35 in it of ſorrow than reſentment, 
1. have, attempted. your life l. 1 am a 
vretch devoted to che ſcorn and Exe- 

ZE & 12 cration x 
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eration of mankind Erbes he ap- 
ped. 

If there be one | e in che bel 
earth, that feels the ſcorn and execration 
due to ſuch a wretch more ſtrongly than 
another, it is myfelf.” I have been kept i in 
a ſtate: of perpetual torture and madnels; 
But I can put an end to it and its con- 
ſequences; and, ſo far at leaſt as relates 
to you, I am determined to do it. 1 
know the price, and— —1 will _ the | 
purchaſe. | n ou e bee 

You muſt ſwear, aid he. You muſt : 
atteſt every ſacrament, divine and human, 
never to diſcloſe what I am now to tell 
you.—He dictated the oath, and 1 re- 
peated it with an aching heart. I had no 
power to offer a word of remarx. 

This confidence, ſaid he, is of your 
ſeeking, not of mine. It is odious to ro the, 
as it is dangerous to you. 
| Having thus prefaced the diſcloſure 
he had to make, he pauſed. He ſeemed | 


to 
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to collect hicmſelf as for an effort et mag- 
nitude. He wiped his face with his 
bandkerchief. The moiſture that incom- 
moded him appeared not o be tears, 


%F 


"Bu ſweat. | — 1 ' 23; 1. 


Look at me. Obberee f me. 183 it not 


vo 


firange that ſuch a one as I ſhould retain. 


lineaments of a Baan creature 5.1 am 


the blackeſt of villains. Jam the mur- 


derer of Tyrrel. 1 am im the al allaſfin of the 


* 3 I 72 Fre? 


Hawkinses. 3 57 
. ſtarted with terror, but was tent. 
What a ſtory is mine Inſulted, dis- 
graced, polluted in the face of hundreds, 
T was capable of any act of def petation. 


1 watched my opportunity, followed 
Mr. T yrrel from the rooms, ſeized a 


Marp- pointed knife that fell in my way, 
came behind him, and ſtabbed him to 
the heart. . n eee 5 
ed at my feet. 


All are but links of one chain. A Aiblow! . 


ö i i A mur- 
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A ang My next buſineſs was. ro 
defend myſelf, to tell ſo well digeſted 
4 lie, as that all mankind ſhould. believe 
it true. Never was a taſk ſo ee 
and intolerable ! e Tha 

Well: thus far fortune favoured 1 me. 
She favoured me beyond, my deſire. 
The guilt was removed from me, and 
caſt upon another; but this I was to en- 


dure. Whence came the circumſtan- TED. 


tial evidence againſt him, the broken 
knite and the blood, I am, unable to tell. 
I ſuppoſe by ſome miraculous accident 
he was paſſing by, and endeavoured, to 
aſſiſt his oppreſſor in the agonies 0 
death. You have heard Hawkins 8 | 
ry; you bave read one of his 1 08k 
But you do not know the thou- 
ſandth part of the proofs of his ſimple 
and unalterable rectitude that 1 have 
known. His ſon ſuffered with him, that 
ſon for the ſake of whoſe happineſs : and 
virtue he ruined himſelf, and would 
have 
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have died a hundred times. I have 


bad feelings, but I cannot deſeribe 5 


them. i 
This it is to de a „ a man 
of honour! J was the fool of fame. 


My virtue, my honeſty, my everlaſting k 
peace of mind were cheap ſacrifices to 
be made at the ſhrine of this divinity. | 
But, what is worſe, there is nothing that 


has happened that has in any degree 


contributed to my cure. I am as much 


the fool of fame as ever. I cling to it 
to my laſt breath. Though I be the 
blackeſt of villains, I will leave behind 
me a ſpotleſs and illuſtrious name. 


| There i is no crime-ſo malignant, no ſcene . 


of blood ſo horrible, in. which that ob- 


je& cannot engage me. It is no matter 


that I regard theſe things at a diſtance 
with averſion; ! am ſure of it; bring 
me to the teſt, and x ſhall Yield. 1 de- 
ſpiſe myſelf; but thus I am; 3 things ar are 
gone too far to be recalled , 7 1 
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Why is it that L am compelled to this 
confidence? From the love of fame. 1 
ſhould tremble at the fight of every piſ- 
tol, or inſtrument of death that offered 
itſelf to my hands; and perhaps my next 
murder may not be ſo fortunate as thoſe 
I have already committed. I had no alter- 
native but to make you my confident or 
my victim. It was better to truſt you 
with the whole truth under every ſeal of 
fecrecy, than to live in e vg mer 
Your penetration or your raſhneſs. 

Do you know what it is you have 
done! ? To gratify a fooliſhly inquiſitive 
humour you have fold yourſelf. You: 
ſhall continue in my ſerviee, but can 
never ſhare 1 in my affection. I will be- 
nefit you in reſpect of fortune, but 1 
mall always hate you. If ever an un- 
guarded word eſcape from your lips, if 
ever you excite my jealouſy or ſuſpicion, 
expect to pay for it by your death or 
worſe. It is a dear bargain you have 
. made. 
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— 


made. But it is too late to lock back 
I charge and adjure you by every thing 
that is ſacred and OE mee ow” 


> 


| RTE! your faith! fry fo 


My tongue has. e gl . 2} 


for ſeveral years [poken the language of 
my heatt; and the intercourſe from this, 
hour ſhalt be ſhut for ever. I nne 
pity. I defire no conſolation. Sur- 
rounded as Lam with horrors, I will at 
leaſt preſerve my fortitude to the laſt. 
If I had been reſerved to a different deſ- 
tiny, I have qualities in that reſpect 
worthy of a better cauſe. I can be mad, 
miſerable and frantic, but even in frenzy 
I can preſerve! my POO of nnn 
een | 

-5 ai "ay ſtory I had been fo de- 
firous to know. Though my mind had 
brooded upon the ſubje&t for months, 
there was not a ſyllable of it that did” 
not come to my ear wich che moſt per- 
ness | feck 
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fe ſenſe of novelty. Mr. Falkland is a 
murderer! ſaid I, as I retired; from the 
conference. This dreadful appellative 
a murderer,” made my very blood 
run cold within me. He killed Mr. 


'Tyrrel, for be could not control his 


reſentment and anger: he ſacrificed Haw- 
| kins the elder and Hawkins, the younger, 


becauſe he could upon no terms en- 


dure the public loſs of honour: how can 
J expect that a man thus paſſionate and 


unrelenting will not ſooner or later make 


me his victimm 
But, notwithſtanding this « elbe ap- 
plication of the ſtory, an application to 


which perhaps in ſome form or other 


mankind are indebted for nine tenths 


of their abhorrence againſt vice, J could 


not help occaſionally recurring to reſlec- 


| ot 


tions of an oppoſite nature. Mr, Falk- 


land is a murderer! reſumed I. He 
might yet be a moſt excellent man, if 


he did but think ſo. It is the thinking 


ourſelves 
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ourſebves.] vicious then, that principally 
contributes to make us vicious? 
Amicdſt the ſhock I received from 


finding, what I had never ſuffered my- 


ſelf conſtantly to believe, that my ſuſ- 
picions were true ; I ſtill diſcovered new 
cauſe of admiration for my maſter. His 
menaces indeed were terrible. But, 
when J recollected the offence I had 
given, ſo contrary to every received 
principle of civiliſed ſociety, ſo inſolent 
and rude, ſo intolerable to a man of 
Mr. Falkland's elevation and in Mr. 
Falkland's peculiarity of circumſtances, 
I was aſtoniſhed. at his forbearance. 
There were indeed ſufficiently obvious 


reaſons why be might not chooſe to pro- 


ceed to extremities with me. But how 
different from the fearful expectations I 
had conceived were the calmneſs of his 
behaviour and the regulated mildneſs of 
his language! In this reſpect I for a 


ſnort time eine that I was emanci- 


. 
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pated from the miſchiefs which had ap- 
palled me, and that in having to do with: 
a man of Mr. Falkland's liberality I had 
nothing rigorous to apprehend. 
It is a miſerable proſpect, ſaid £ that 
be, holds up to me. He imagines that 
am reſtrained by no principles, and. 
deaf to the claims of perſonal excellence. 
But he ſhall find himſelf miſtaken. I 
will never become an informer. I will - 
never injure my maſter; and therefore 
he will not be my enemy. With all his 
misfortunes and all his errors, I feel 
that my ſoul yearns for his welfare. If 
he have been criminal, that is Owing. to 
eircumſtances;; the ſame. qualities under 
other circumſtances would have been, or 
rather were, ſublimely beneficent. 
My reaſonings were no doubt infinite- 
7 more favourable to my maſter than 
thoſe which human beings are accuſ- 
tomed to make in the caſe of ſuch as 
they ſtyle great criminals. This will not 
: . 
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be wondered: at, when it is conſider- : 
ed that 1 had myſelf juſt been trams y 
pling on the eſtabliſhed boundaries of 
obligation, and therefore might well 
have a fellow feeling for other offen- 
ders. Add to which, I had known 
Mr. F alkland from the firſt as à bene: 
ficent divi inity. I had obſerved at leiſure, 
and with a minuteneſs which could not 
deceive me, che excellent qualities of his 
heart, and I found him poſſeſſed of a 
mind beyond compariſon the moſt fertile 
and accompliſhed J had ever known. 
Baut, t though the terrors which had 
impreſſed me were conſiderably allevi- 
ated,” my ſituation was notwithſtanding 
| ſufficiently miſerable. © The. eaſe: and 
light-heartedneſs of my youth were for 
ever gone. The voice of an irreſiſtible 
1 7 > bad commanded me to fleep 
no more.“ I was tormented with a ſe- 
cret of which J muſt never dilburthen 
1 8 and this conſeiouſneſ was at my 


age 


2 
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age a ſource of perpetual melancholy. 
I had made myſelf a priſoner, in' the 
moſt intolerable ſenſe of that term, for 
years, perhaps for the teſt of my life. 
Though my prudence and diſcretion 
ſhould be invariable, I muſt remember 
that I ſhould have an overſeer, vigilant 
from conſcious guilt, full of reſentment ö 
at the unjuſtifiable means by which 1 had 
extorted from him a confeſſion, and. 
whoſe lighteſt caprice might at any time 
decide upon every thing that was dear 
to me. The vigilance even of a public 
and ſyſtematical def] poriſ is poor, com- 
pared with a vigilance which is thus 
goaded by the moſt anxious paſſions 
of the ſoul. Againſt this ſpecies of per 
ſecution I knew not how to invent a re- 
fuge. I dared neither fly from the ob- 
ſervation of Mr. Falkland, nor continue 
expoſed to its operation. I was at firſt 
indeed lulled in a certain degree to ſe- 
curity upon the verge of the precipice. 
„„ 


; 2 ö * 
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But it was not long before I found a 
thouſand circumſtances perpetually re- 
minding me of my true ſituation. Thoſe 
I am now to relate are among the moſt 
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2 H AP. VII. , 
1 no 1685 time after the diccloſure | 
Mr. Falkland had made, Mr. Foreſter, 
his elder brother by the mother' I fide, 
came to reſide for a ſhort period | in our 
family. This was a circumſtance pecu- 
larly adverſe to my maſter's habits and 
inclinations. He had broken off, as I + 
have already ſaid, all intercourſe of vi- 
ſiting with his neighbours: He debarred 
bimſelf every kind of amuſement and 
relaxation. He ſhrunk from the ſocicty 
of bis fellows, and thought he could 
never be ſufficiently buried in obſcurity 
and ſolitude. This principle was in 
moſt caſes of no difficult execution to a 
man of firmneſs. But Mr. Falkland 
knew not how to avoid the viſit of Mr. 
Foreſter. This gentleman was juſt re- 
turned from a reſidence of ſeveral years 
Em DS. upon 
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upon the continent, and his demand of 
an apartment in the houſe of his half. 
brother, till his own houſe at the diſtance 


of thirty miles ſhould be prepared for 
his reception, was made with an air of 


confidence that ſcarcely admitted of a 
refuſal. Mr. Falkland could only y 


that the ſtate of his health and ſpirits was 


ſuch, that he feared. a reſidence at his 
houſe 'would be little agreeable to his 
kinſman; and Mr. Foreſter conceived 
that this was a diſqualification which 


would always augment in proportion as 


it was tolerated, and hoped that his ſo- 


ciety, by inducing Mr. Falkland to ſuſ- 


pend his habits of ſecluſion, would be 


the means of eſſential benefit. Mr. 
Falkland oppoſed him no fuither. He 


would have been ſorry to be thought un- 
kind to a kinſman for whom he had a 
5 particular eſteem; and the conſciouſneſs 


of not daring to aſſign the true eee : 


You Ih: F made 
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made him cautious of adhering to his 
- objection. 

The character of Mr. Forelttr was 1 
many reſpects the reverſe of that of my 
maſter. Like him he had ſeen much of 
the world; but to judge of him from the 
unfaſhioned bluntneſs of his manner, 
you would have thought he had never 
ſtirred from his fire-fide. Yer under 
this rude exterior it was eaſy to diſtin-- 
guiſh various knowledge, nice diſcrimi- 
nation, and a ſtrong and active mind. 
He diſclaimed exaggeration of every 
| Kind, at the ſame time that he was him- 
ſelf one of its groſſeſt du pes. He affe&- 
ed the ruggedneſs of the cynic who ſees 
every thing in the moſt ſplenetic colours, 
at the ſame time that his heart was really 
full of the. moſt friendly and benevolent - 
affections. He affected a harſh and un- 
relenting character, which, when it has 
once conceived animoſity, is inacceſſible 
ES E 


3 
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to mediation; though it is probable that 
where the offence had been only to him- 


ſelf, the lighteſt degree of. ingenuous 
confeſſion would have found him uncom- 
monly placable. He was poſitive in all 
| things, even where good ſenſe required 


bim to be ſceptical ; and he roughly im- 


puted perverſeneſs, here true wiſdom 
would have taught him to correct miſ- 


take. The ſame inconſiſtency followed 
him throughout. Full of originality and 5 
genius, he pretended to deſpiſe them in 

others. His favourite principle Was to 

care nothing for what the world ſhould 


ſay, and to aim only at doing right, 80 
long as that debt was diſcharged, he 
would not ſtoop to purchaſe, at the ex- 
pence of moving a finger, the applauſe 
of mankind in preference to their hatred, 


He thought too meanly of that applauſe, 
to be willing to acknowledge himſelf | 
flattered with its poſſeſſion, or mortified 
at encountering the directly oppoſite. He 
F 2 9 believed 
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Helieved that the credit which is ſome- 


times given to men of ability, was the 


diſhoneſt gains of a combination, not the 


juſt reward of merit; and he took plea- 


ſure in ſtating this opinion in its harſheſt 


form. He held that an honeſt ploughman 


is a more uſeful member of ſociety, than 
all the poets and philoſophers that ever 
exiſted. In a word Mr. Foreſter was one 


3 


of thoſe men who, with every ſeeming 


requiſite for the diſcovery of important 


truth, are all their lives in ſubjection to 
The moſt contemptible prejudices. 
The peculiarities of this gentleman” 8 


character were not undiſplayed in the 


ſcene to which he was now introduced. 
Having much kindneſs in his diſpoſition, 


he ſoon became deeply intereſted in the 


unhappineſs of his relation. He did 


every thing in his power to remove 


it; but his attempts were rude and un- 
ſkilful. He exhorted his hoſt to rouſe : 


<p his . Pirit, and OY the foul fiend ; but 
the 
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the tone of his exhortations found no . 
ſympathetic chord in the mind of Mr. 
Falkland. The more he explained the. 
articles of his creed, the more irreconcile- 
able did they appear with thoſe of my 
maſter, He had not the {&1l] to carry 
conviction to an underſtanding ſo well 
fortified in error; and the leſs ſo, as the 
effort of his reflections had long been 
turned, rather to a bold and maſculine 
enunciation of principles, than to ana- 
1yfing the rudiments out of which they. 
were formed. In a word, after a thous, 
ſand efforts of kindneſs to his entertainer, / 
he drew off his forces, growling and diſ- 
ſatisfied with his own impotence, rather 
than angry at the obſtinacy of Mr. Falk - 
land. He felt no diminution of his af- 
fection for him, and was ſincerely grieved 
to find that he did him ſo little good. 
Both parties in this caſe did juſtice to the 
merits of the other; at the ſame time 
that the diſparity of their humours was 
oY F . ſuch, 
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ſach, as to prevent the ſtranger from 
being in any degree a dangerous compa- 
nion to the maſter of the houſe. They 
had ſcarcely any points of contact in their 
characters; Mr. Foreſter was incapable 
of giving Mr. Falkland that degree either 
of pain or pleaſure, which can raiſe the 
ſoul into a tumult and deprive it for 
a while of tranquillity and ſelf· com · 8 
mand. — 
Our viſitor was a man, RESP WES 7 
ing appearances, of a peculiarly ſociable 
diſpoſition, and, where he was neither 
interrupted nor contradicted, confiderably 
loquacious. He began to feel himſelf 
painfully out of his element upon the 
preſent occaſion. Mr. Falkland was 
devoted to cot:templation and ſolitude, 
He put upon himſelf ſome degree of re- 
ſtraint upon the arrival of bis kibſman, = 
though even then his darling habits would 
break out. But, when they had ſeen 
each other a certain number of times, 
and - 
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and it was ſufficiently evident that the ſo- 
ciety of either would be a-burthen-rather 
than a, pleaſure to the other, they con- 


ſented, by a fort of ſilent compact, that 
each ſhould be at liberty to follow his 
own inclination. Mr. Falkland was 1n 


a certain-ſenſe the greateſt gainer by this. 


He returned to the habits of his choice, 


and acted, as nearly as poſlible, juſt as he 


would have done if Mr. Foreſter had not 
been in exiſtence. But the latter was 


wholly at a loſs. He had all the diſadvan- | 
tages of retirement, without being able, 


as he might have done at his houſe, to 
bring his own affociates or bis on amuſe; 
ments about him. | 

In this ſituation he caſt his eyes upon 
me. It was his principle to do every 
thing that his thoughts ſuggeſted, without 
caring for the forms of the world. He 


ſaw. no reaſon why a peaſant, with cer- 


tain advantages of education and oppor- 
tunity, might not be as eligible a com- 
F 4 pPanion 


\ 
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panion as a lord; at the fame time that 
he was deeply impreſſed with the vene- 
rableneſs of old inſtitutions. Reduced 
as he was. to'a kind of laſt reſort, he 
found me better qualified for his purpoſe 
than any other perſon of Mr. Falkland's 

houſhold, My habitual ſimplicity was 
probably agreeable” to him; and, be it 
_ obſerved by the way, he loved to coun- 
tenance the appearance of roman while 
he profeſſed to be their enemy. Age 


ſort of correſpondence' "WAS ſufficiently 
characteriſtical. It was abrupt; ; but it 
was ſtrongty ftamped with eſſential be- 
nevolence. It was blunt and humorous ; | 
but there was attractiveneſs, eſpecially 5 
in a caſe of unequal intercourſe, in that 
very ruſticity by which he levelled him. 
ſelf with the great bulk of his ſpecies. 

He had to reconcile himſelf, as well as 

to invite me; not to reconcile himſelf 
tothe poſtponing an ariſtocratical vanity, 
for 


The manner in which he began this 


i 


Ta 
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for of that he had a very ſlender portion, 
but to the trouble of invitation, for, he 
loved his eaſe. All-this produced ſome _ 


irregularity | and indeciſion in his own 
mind, and gave a whimſical impreſſion | 
to his behaviour. 5 


On my part I was by no means un- 
grateful for the diſtinction that was. paid 
me. My mind had been relaxed into 
temporary dejection, but my reſerve had 
no alloy of moroſeneſs or inſenſibility. 


It did not long hold out againſt the con- 


deſcending attentions of Mr. Foreſter. 
became gradually heedful, encouraged, 
confiding. I had a moſt eager thirſt 
for the knowledge of mankind; and, 


though no perſon perhaps ever purchaſed 


ſo dearly the inſtructions he received in 
that ſchool, theanclination was in no de- 
gree diminiſhed. Mr. Foreſter was the 


| ſecond man I had ſeen uncommonly 


worthy of my analyſis, and who ſeemed 
almoſt as much deſerving to be ſtudied 
; * * as 


* 
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as Mr. Falkland himſelf. I was lat to 
eee from the uneaſineſs of my thoughts; 
and, while engaged with this new friend, 
I forgot the criticalneſs of the evils with ; 
2, which I was hourly menaced. 5 
Stimulated by theſe feelings I was what 
Mr. Foreſter wanted, a diligent and zea- 
lous hearer. I was ftrongly ſuſceptible 
of impreſſion ; and the alternate impreſ- 
fions my mind received, viſibly difplayed 
| FRY themſelves in my countenance and gel- 
1 tures. The obſervations Mr. Foreſter 
I had made in his travels, the ſet of opi- 
nions he had formed, all amuſed and in- 
tereſted me. His manner of telling a 
ſtory or explaining his thoughts was for- 
cible, perſpicuous and original: his ſtyle 
in converſation had an uncommon zeſt, 
which, while it ſeemed to diſdain orna- 
ment, was unconfciouſly interſperſed 
with the boldeſt figures ; and often wan- 
dered into all the vehemence of oratory, 
while it affected to be blunt, ſimple and 
, . . 


% 


b 


abrupt. Nor uns the part I ſuſtained 


upon theſe occaſions without its recom- 


mendations. Man neceſſarily loves an 


interchange of ideas; and where, as was 


the caſe with Mr. Foreſter, he has been 
ſo ſpoiled as to ſhrink from this inter- 


change upon equal terms, he accepts 
with peculiar pleaſure, by way of com- 


promiſe, ſhort, infrequent and modeſt 
ſuggeſtions. Such were the conditions 
of our intercourſe. It is not to be won- 
dered at therefore, that every day ren- 
dered it more intimate and cordial. 

Mr. Falkland was deſtined to be for 
ever unhappy ; and it ſeemed as if no new 
incident could occur, from which he was 


| not able to extract food for this impe- 


rious propenfity. He was wearied with 


a a perpetual repetition of ſimilar impreſ- 


ſions, and entertained an invincible diſ 
guſt againſt all that was new. The 


vile of Mr. Foreſter he regarded with / 


CS  - "nl a er 
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He was ſcarcely able to 
look at him without ſhuddering; an 
emotion which his gueſt perceived, and 
pitied as the reſult of habit and diſeaſe, 
rather than of judgment. None of his 
actions paſſed unremarked; 3 ithe. moſt 
indifferent excited uneaſineſs and appre- 
henſion. The firſt overtures of intimacy 
between me and Mr. Foreſter Probably I 
gave birth to ſentiments of Jealouſy 1n 
the mind of my maſter, At this time he 


| intimated to me that it was not agreeable 


to him, that there ſhould be much inter- 
courſe between me and his viſitor. 
What could 1 do? Young as J was, 


could it be expected that I ſhould play 
the philoſopher, and put a perpetual 
cujrb upon my inclinations? Imprudent 


though I had been, could I voluntarily 
ſubject myſelf to an eternal penance, 
and eſtrangement from human ſociety 2 
Cor ld 1 diſcourage a frankneſs fo per- 
1 bear 


th 
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Ps 


fectly in conſonance with my wiſhes, and 


receive in an ungracious way a enen 


that ſtole away my heart? | 
Beſide this, I was but il 1 toe 


the ſervile ſubmiſſion. Mr. Falkland des- - 
manded. In early life I was accuſtomed . 
to be much my own maſter. When I 


firſt entered into Mr. F alkland's ſervice, 


my perſonal habits were checked by the 
novelty of my ſituation, and my af- 


fections were gained by the high accom- 
pliſhments of my patron. To novelty 
and its influence, curioſity had ſucceeded. 


Curioſity; ſo long as it laſted, was a prin» 


ciple ſtronger in my boſom than even 


the love of independence. To that 1 


would have ſacrificed my liberty, or my 


life; I would have ſubmitted to the con- 


dition of a Weſt Indian Negro, or to the 
tortures inflicted. by North American ſa- 
vages. But the turbulence of r 
had now ſubſided. 


n as * threats of Mr. F Ak- 


land 


2 


— 
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land had been confined to generals, I en- 
dured it, I was conſcious of the unbe- 
coming action 1 had committed, and 
this rendered me humble. But, when 
he went further, and undertook to pre- 
ſcribe to every article of my conduct, 
my patience was at an end. He ſtretched 
his power beyond the limits of policy 
and prudence, and thus brought its very 
exiſtence into queſtion. I believed tliat 
nothing, which his rage irritated by the 
moſt open rebellion could inflict, would 
be worſe than the ſlavery he now pre- 
tended to impoſe. I had been adven- 
turous in the gratification of an infantine 
and unreaſonable curioſity, and I was 
reſolved not to be leſs adventurous, if 
need were, in the defence of 2 _ 
that can make life a bleſffing. I was 
prepared for an amicable geen 
of intereſts; I would undertake chat 
Mr. Falkland ſhould never ſuſtain injury 
| 1 means; but 1 expected in 
return 
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return that I ſhould ſuffer no incroach- 
ment, but be left to the direction of my 
own underſtanding, 8 

I went on then to ſeek Mr. Foreſ- 
ter's ſociety with eagerneſs; and it is the 
nature of an intercourſe that does not 
decline, progreſſively to increaſe. Mr. 
Falkland obſerved theſe ſymptoms with 
viſible perturbation. Whenever 1 was 
conſcious of their being perceived by 
him, I betrayed tokens of confuſion; 
this did not tend to allay his uneaſineſs. 
One day he ſpoke to me alone; and, 
with. a look of myſterious, but terrible | 
import, expreſſed himſelf thus : 

Young man, take warning! Perhaps 
this | is the laſt time you ſhall have an 
opportunity to take it! I will not al- 
ways be the butt of your ſimplicity and 
inexperience, nor ſuffer your weakneſs 
to triumph over my ſtrength! Why do 
you trifle with me? You little ſulpect 
che extent of * power. At this mo- 


ment 


* 
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ment you are incloſed with the bes of 
my vengeance, unſeen by you, and at the 
inſtant that you flatter yourſelf you are 
already beyond their reach, they will 
cloſe upon you. You might as well 
think of eſcaping from the | power of the | 
omnipreſent God, as from mine! If. you 
could touch ſo much as my finger, you 
ſhould expiate it in hours and months 
and years of a torment, of which as yet 
you have not the remoteſt idea Remem- 
ber! I am not talking at random ! Ido not 
utter a word, that, if you provoke me, 
ſhall not be executed 'to che ſevereſt 
letter! 1 
It may be 1 chat bt me» 
naces were not without their effect. 1 
withdrew in filence. My whole foul 
. revolted againſt, the treatment I endured, | 
and yet [ could not utter a word. Why 
could not I ſpeak the expoſtulations of 
my heart, or propoſe the compromiſe I 
meditated ? It was inexperience, | and 
not 


— 
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net t 6 ſtrength, that awed me. 
Every act of Mr. Falkland contained 
ſomething new, and I was unprepared 
to meet it. Perhaps it will be found 
that the greateſt hero owes the propriety 
of his conduct, to the habit of encoun- 
tering * difficulties and calling out with 
promptneſs the energies of his mind. 
I contemplated the proceedings of 
my maſter with the deepeſt aſtoniſh- 
ment. Humanity and general kindneſs 
were fundamental parts of his character; 
but in relation to me they were ſterile 
and inactive. His own intereſt required 
that he ſhould purchaſe my kindneſs; | 
but he preferred to govern me by terror, 
and watch me with unceaſing anxiety. 
I ruminated with the moſt mournful 
ſenſations upon the nature of my cala- 
mity. I believed that no human being 
was ever placed in a ſituation ſo pitiable 
as mine. Every atom of my frame 
ſeemed to have a ſeveral exiſtence, and 
þ to 
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to crawl within me. I had but too much 
reaſon to believe that Mr. Falkland's 
were not empty words. I knew his 
ability; 1 felt his aſcendancy. If J en- 
countered him, what chance had Jof 
victory? If Iwere defeated, what was the 
penalty I had to ſuffer > Well then; the 
reſt of my life muſt be devoted to flaviſh 


ſobjection . Miſerable ſentence! And, we. 


it were, what ſecurity have 1 againſt the 
injuſtice of a man, vigilant, capricious 
and. criminal? I envied the condemned 
wretch upon the ſcaffold. I envied the 
victim of the inquiſition in the midſt of 
his torture. They know what they have 
to ſuffer. I have only to imagine every 
thing terrible, and then ſay, The fate 
reſerved for me is worſe than this! 
It was well for me that theſe ſenſa- 
tions were tranſient: human nature could 
not long ſupport itſelf under what I then 
felt. By degrees my mind ſhook off its 
burthen. Indignation ſucceeded to emo- 
tions 


1 


o 
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tions of terror. The hoſtility of Mr. 
Falkland excited hoſtility in me. I was 
determined I would never calumniate 
him in matters of the moſt trivial import; 
much leſs betray the grand ſecret upon 
which every thing dear to him depended. 
But, totally abjuring the offenſive, I re- 
ſolved to ſtand firmly upon the defenſive. 
The liberty of acting as I pleaſed I._ 
would preferve, whatever might be the 
riſque. If I were worſted in the conteſt, 
I would: at leaft have the conſolation of 
reflecting that I had exerted myſelf with 
energy. In proportion as I thus deter- 74 
mined, I drew off my forces from petty 
incurſions, and felt the propriety of act- 
ing with premeditation and ſyſtem. I 
ruminated inceſſantly upon plans of de- 
liverance, but I was anxious that my 
choice ſhould not be precipitately made. 
It was during this period of my deli- 
beration and uncertainty that Mr. Fo- 
reſter terminated his viſit. He obſerv- 
ed 


— 
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ed a ſtrange diſtance in my behaviour, 
and in his good-natured, rough way re- 
proached me for it. I covldonly anſwer 
with a gloomy look of myſterious import, 
and a mournful and expreſſive ſilence. 
He ſought me for an explanation, but 
I was now as ingenious in avoiding, as 1 
had before been ardent to ſeek him; and 
he quitted our houſe, as he afterwards 
told me, with an impreſſion, that there 
was ſome ill deſtiny that hung over it, 
which ſeemed fated to make all its inba- 
bitants miſerable, without its being poſ- 
ſible for a by- ſander to de Te; 
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CHAP. vIII. 


- 


M R. Foreſter had left us about three 
weeks, when Mr. Falkland ſent me up- 
on ſome buſineſs to an eſtate he poſſeſ- 
ſed int f neighbouring county about fif- 
ty miles from bis principal reſidence. 
The road led in a direction wholly wide 

of the habitation: of our late viſitor. 1 

was upon my return from the place to 
which I had been ſent, when I began in 
fancy to take a ſurvey of the various 
circumſtances of my condition, and. by 
degrees loſt, in the profoundneſs of my 
contemplation, all attention to the ſur- 
rounding objects. The firſt determina- 
tion of my mind was to eſcape from the 
lynx-eyed jealouſy and deſpotiſm of Mr. 
Falkland; the ſecond to provide, by 
every effort of Prudence and deliberation. 


I could - 
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I could deviſe, againſt the danger with 
which I well knew my attempt muſt be 
accompanied. « 
Occupied with theſe meditations, I 
rode many miles, before I perceived that 
I had totally deviated from the right 
path. At length I rouſed myſelf, and 
furveyed the horizon round me; but I 
could obſerve nothing with which my 
organ was previouſly acquainted. On 
three fides the heath ſtretched as far as 
the eye could reach ; on 'the fourth I 
(diſcovered at ſome diſtance a wood of 
no ordinary dimenſions. - Before me 
ſcarcely a ſingle track could be found 
to mark that any human being had ever 
viſiied the ſpot. As the beſt expedient 
1 could deviſe, I bent my courſe to- 
wards the wood I have mentioned, and 
then purſued as well as I was able the 
windings of the incloſure. This led me 
after ſome time to the end of the heath, 
but 1 was s flill as much at a loſs as ever 
e 


1 
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reſpecting the road 1 ſhould purſue. 
The ſun was hid from me by a grey 
and cloudy atmoſphere; I was induced 
to continue along the ſkirts of the wood, 


and ſurmounted with ſome difficulty the 


hedges and other obſtacles that from 


time to time preſented themſelves. My 
thoughts were gloomy and diſconſolate ; g 
the drearineſs of the day, and che ſoli- 
tude which ſurrounded me, ſeemed 'to 
communicate a ſadneſs to my foul. I 


| had proceeded a conſiderable way, and 
was overcome with hunger and fatigue, 


when I diſcovered a road and a little inn 
at no great diſtance. I made up to 


them, and upon enquiry found that, in- 
ſtead of purſuing the proper direction, 1 
had taken one that led to Mr. Foreſter's 
rather than to my own habitation. 1 


alighred, and was entering the houſe, 
when the appearance of that e 
ſtruck my eyes. 1 

Mr. F oreſter accoſted x me with kind- 


4 = % p | nels, 
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} neſs; invited me into the room where he 
{i had been fitting, and enquired what ac- 
'| cident had brought me to that place. 
li | While he was ſpeaking, I could not 
[ help recollecting the extraordinary man- 
bu nner in which we were thus once more 
a [ . : brought together, and a train of ideas 
ws was by this means ſuggeſted to my mind. 
1 il Some. refreſhment was by Mr. Foreſ. 
1 ter's order prepared for me; I ſat down, 
3 and partook of it. Still this we 1 
| $ „ 7 dwelt upon my recollection: — Mr. | 
if l | Falkland will never be e acquaint- | 
'3 8 ed with our meeting; I have an oppor- 
li fi tunity thrown in my way, which if I do 
wa not improve, I ſhall deſerve all the con- 
a ſequences that may reſult, -1 can now 
| converſe | with a friend, and a powerful 
1 friend, without fear of being watched 
7 and overlooked. What wonder that 1 
| was tempted to diſcloſe, not Mr. Falk- 
4 land's ſecret, but my own ſituation, and 
9 receive the advice of a man of worth 
4 2 
1 Hs 
1 
1 ; 
„ 8 
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and experience, "Which" Hilght perhaps 
be adequately abge without entering 


into 1275 detail inydriBus LY my 7 N 
ter? 24 Is 3147 hne 1 8 | 


Mr. Foreſter on is part exprefied: 4 7 


deſire to learn! why' it was I thought my- 
ſelf unhappy, and Why I had avoided 
bim during the latter part of his refi- 
dence under the ſame roof, as evidently 
as I had before taken pleaſure in a his 
communications. I replied, that ! cou, 
give him but an imperfett ſatisfaction up- 
on theſe points; but what Leould, I would 


willingly explain. The fact, I pro- 


ceeded, was, that there were reaſons 
which rendered it impoſſible for me to 
have a ' tranquil moment under the roof 
of Mr. Falkland. I had revolved the 
matter again and again in my mind, and 
was finally convinced that I owed it to 
myſelf to withdraw from his ſervice. 1 
added, that 1 was ſenſible by this half- 
confidence I might rather ſeem to merit 
the diſapprobation of Mr. Foreſter than 
0 dis 
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his countenance : but I declared my 
perſuaſion that, if he could be ac- 
- quainted. with the whole affair, however 
ſtrange my behaviour might at preſent 
appear, he would applaud. my reſerve. 
He appeared to muſe for a moment 
upon what. I had ſaid, and then aſked 
what reaſon J could have to complain 
ef Mr. Falkland, ?. 1 replied, that Þ ens 
tertained the deepeſt . reverence. for my 
maſter ; I admired, his abilities, and con- 
ſidered him as formed for the benefit 
of his ſpecies. I. ſhould , ain, my own, 
opinion be the vileſt of. miſcreants, f L 
uttered, a Whiſper to his, diſadvantage. 
But all this did not avail; I was not. fit 
for him; perhaps I. was not good enough 
or him ; ; at all events I muſt be perpe- 
tnally miſerable ſo long as. L 8 
to-live; with him 


I I obſerved, Mr. F Wien apo: 


me. eagerly, with curioſity and ſurpriſe, 
but. this circumſtance I did not, think 
bone so e Having. recovered him- 


/ 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, he enquired, why then, that, be- 
ing the caſe, I did not quit his ſervice? | | | 
1 anſwered, What he now touched upon '3 
was that which moſt, of all contributed to 
my misfortune. . Mr. Falkland was not 

ignorant of my diſlike to my preſent ſitu · 
ation; perhaps he thought it unreaſon · 


able, unjuſt; but I knew that he would 
never be brought to conſent to my giving 
r to . 33 


Here Mr. Foreſter 1 ne; 
and, ſmiling, | faid, I magnified obſtacles, 
and overrated my own importance, add- = 
ing that he would. undertake, to remove 2 
that difficulty,,. as well as to provide 
me with a more agreeable appointment. 
This ſuggeſtion produced in me a ſeri- 
ous alarm. I éreplied, that I muſt int 
treat him upon no account to think of 
3 applying to Mr. Falkland upon the ſub⸗ 
'F ject. 1 added, that perhaps I was on-, 
3 ly betraying my own imbecility; but in 
| Teal 7 unacquainted as I was with ex- I 
* G 2 perience 


4 
at 
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perience and the world; 1 was afraid; + 
though diſguſted with my preſent reſi· 
dence, to expoſe myſelf upon a mere 
project of my own, to the reſentment of 
ſo conſiderable” a man as Mr. Falkland. 
Tf he would favour me with his advice 
upon the ſubject, or if he would only 
give me leave to hope for his protection 
in caſe of any unforeſeen, accident, this 
was all I preſumed to requeſt ; and, thus 
encouraged, I would venture to obey 
the dictates of my inclination, and fy 1 in 
ee of my loſt tranquillity. | 
_ Having thus opened myſelf to this ge- 
nerous friend as far as I could do i it with 
propriety and ſafety, he ſat for ſome 
time ſilent with an air of deep reflec- 
tion. At length with a countenance of 
unuſual ſeverity he thus addrefled me: 
Young man, I am afraid you are igno- 
rant of the nature of the tale you have 
been telling me. There is (myſtery in 
Lit; chere is ſomething you cannot . 
val 
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vail upon yourſelf to diſcloſe, Myſte 
always implies ſome where an uncommon 
portion of wrong; what am I to think 
of you? Are you aware of the prejudice 


you are creating againſt yourlelf Mus. 


_ the threſhold of life? 


wet anſwered that, whatever. were 1 adit wot 
amount of that prejudice, I muſt ſubmit. 


I placed my hope of a candid conſtruc- 


ion in the preſent inſtance, in che recti | 


tude of his nature. 
Hie went on: Well, be 3 as vou 
pleas, It was my buſineſs to tell you 


what you were doing. 1 aſſure you that 


1 by no means approve of ſuch conduct 3 


and l am ſatisfied no explanation can erer 
ſhow it to be whar it ought to be. Why 
ſhould you be thus wilful? You. muſt 
know that I underſtand theſe things better. 
than you; and I adviſe you to the contrary... 1 
Sir, replied I, I have ſpoken from deli-, 15 
beration; I have told you my choice, and 4+ 


whatever be the reſult 1 muſt 5115 by it. 


* SORE it 


£ FP 
. 
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If in this misforrobe* you refuſe me your 

aſſiſtance, here I muſt end, having gained 
nothing by the communication n but 115 | 
il opinion and diſpleaſure! ©: t 333 

No, ſaid he, it muſt not end ſo d Father : 
' You are a fooliſh, headſtrong boy, and 
F ſhall have my eye upon you. T ſhall 

never place in you the confidence 1 have 

done; but 1 will not def | 
preſent; in ſpite of my principles, t the 
balance between approbation and. diſlike” 
is in your favour. How long it will laſts 
J cannot tell; you have given it a rude 
ſhock. I engage for nothing; but it is 

my rule to act exactiy as I feel. T um 
therefore for this time do as you require; 1 
and, pray God; it may anſwer, I will wo 
ceive you! either now or hereafter under 
my roof, ruſting. that I ſhalt not have 
reafon to repent, and that appearances 
will terminate as favourably, as a man 
truly ſolicitous for your welfare muſt un- 
Wonder Gre 9949) EG 
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peace; when we were interrupted by al 


event of all others the moſt to be depre- 


cated.” Without the ſmalleſt notice, and. 


as if he had dropped upon us from the” 


clouds, Mr. Falkland burt into the rot 
1 found izle chat Mr. Foreſter 


come thus far upon an appoimment 10 : 
meet Mr. Falkland, and that the Place | 


of their intended rendezvous” Was the 
next ſtage. Mie Foreſtef was detained un- 
Sea at the inn where we now were, 
by our accidental rencounter, and in rea- 
ty hac for the moment forgotten his ap- 
poititment; while Mr. Falkland, not find- 
ing him where he expected, had pro- 


ceeded thus far towards the houſe of 
his kinſman. To me the meeting vas 


the moſt unaccountable in the world. 
* inftantly foreſaw the dreadful com- 


plibktichs of misfortune that was includ- + 
ed in this event. To Mr. Falkland the 
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meeting between me and his relation muſt” 
appear not accidental, but on my part 
at Jeaſt the reſult of deſign. I was totally 
out of the road I had been travelling by 
his direction; I was in a road that led 
directly to the houſe of Mr. Foreſter, 
What muſt he think of this? Ho muſt 
3 he ſuppoſe 4 came to that place? The 
truth, if told, that. 1 came there without 
deſigp,. and purely in conſequence, of 
having, Joſt my way, muſt appear to bs 
the moſt. palpeble lie 1 ever was de- 
viſed. 3 . W 
Here then, 1 Rood detected in the fa for 
of. that intercourſe. which. bad been ſo | 
ſeverely forbidden. But in this ſtance. 
it was infinitely worſe, than in choſe 
which had already given fo. much dif 
turbance to Mr. Falkland. It was then 
frank and unconcealed; and therefore F 
the, preſumption was, that it was for 
purpoſes that required no conceal- 
ment. But ae; preſent interview, it ; 
3 concertedl, 
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concerted, vas in the moſt emphatical 
degree clandeſtine. Nor was it leſs pe- 
rilous than it was clandeſtine. It had 
been forbidden with the moſt dreadful 
menaces, and Mr. Falkland was not ig- 
norant how deep an impreſſion thoſe” 
menaces had made upon my imagina- 
tion. Such a meeting therefore could 
not have been concerted under ſuch 
circumſtances for a trivial purpoſe, or 
for any purpoſe that his heart did not 
quake to think of. Such was the amount 
of my crime; ſuch was the agony my 
appearance was calculated to inſpire; 
and it was reafonable to ſuppoſe that 
the penalty I had to expect would be 
proportionable. The threats of Mr. Falk 
land ſtill ſounded in my ears, 252 after ,on 
in a tranſport of terror. Bert 
The conduct of the ſame man in x differ.” 
ent circumſtances is often ſo various as 
to render it very difficult to he accounted 
for. Mr. Falkland, in this to him ter- 
ible eriſis, did nat ſeem to be in any de- 
8 "ul 8 gte 
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gree hurried away by his paſſions. For 
a moment he was dumb, his eyes glared 
with aſtoniſhment ; and the next mo- 
ment as it were, he had the moſt perfect 
calmneſs and ſelf- command. Had it been 
| otherwiſe, 1 have no doubt that I ſhould: 
inſtantly have entered into an explana- 
ion of the manner in which I came there, 
the ingenuouſneſs and conſiſtency of 
which could not but have been in ſome . | 
degree attended with a favourable event. 
But as it was, I ſuffered myſelf to be over- 
come; I yielded as in a former inſtance 
to the diſcomfiting influence of ſurpriſe. 1 
1 dared ſcarcely breathe; I obſerved: 
the appearances with equal anxiety an 
ſurpriſe. Mr. Falkland quietly ordered: 
me to return home, and take along with 
me the groom he bad dF you him. 
* obeyed in ſilence. 

I afterwards: underſiood. tram! "Oy en- 
quired minutely of Mr. Foreſter the 
circuraſtances of our meeting, and thas 
that gentleman, perceiy ing that the 

25 meeting 
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Siet itſelf was diſcovered, and goid- 


ed by habits of frank neſs, Which; hen 
once rooted i in a character, it is dif- 


cult interact, told Mr. Fa 
every! ow that. bad paſſed, together 
with the remarks it had ſuggeſted to h 


own mind. Mr. Falkland xeceived. the 5 
communication with an ambiguous and 


ſtudied ſilence, which by no means ope- 
rated to my advantage in the already 
poiſoned mind of Mr. Foreſter. His 
filence was partly the direct conſequence 


of a mind watchful, inquiſitive and 


adopted for the ſake of the effect ĩt wus 
qualified to produce, Mr. Falkland not 
being unwilling to encourage à preju- 
dice againſt the character of 4 perſon 
which might one day come in 1 hι,t 
tition with his own. il 4* 18544 531; 1 

As to me, I went . fob 


this was not a moment t refiſt.. Mfr. 


OM with! a premeditation to whick 
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| he had given the appe arance of 

dent, had taken care to ſend with me 

a guard to attend upon his priſoner. E 
ſeemed as if conducting to one of thoſe 
fortreſſes, famed in the hiſtory: of deſpo- 
Hh tiſm, from which the wretched victim is 
never known to eſcape; and, when I en- 
tered my chamber, I felt as if I were en- 
tering a dungeon. I reflected that I was! | 


at the mercy of a man, exaſperated at 


my diſobedience, | and who was already 
formed to cruelty by ſucceſſive murders, 
1 had occaſionally indulged in viſions of | 
pleaſure, authority and benour as the 
attendants of my maturer years: wo 
has not? eſpecially who, with an imar 
gination as buſy and a ſpirit as ardent as 
mine? All theſe proſpects were now clo- 
ſed; I was cut off for ever from pur-. 
ſuits that I had meditated with ineffable 
delight; my death might be the; event 
of a fe hours, : was a victim at the 
| Ae of. zopſcious Sail thiat Kram! ei- 
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ther reſt nor ſatiety; 1 ſhould be blotted 
from the catalogue of the living, and 

my fate remain eternally a ſecret; mw 

man who added my murder to, his for- 
mer: crimes, would ſhow himſelf the next | 
morning, and be hailed with the admi- 
ration and applauſe of his ſpecies, * I. 
In the midſt of theſe terrible imagina- 
tiohs one idea preſented itſelf that all- 
viated my feelings. This was the re- 

f collection of the ſtrange and unaccount- 
able tranquillity | which Mr. Falkland 
had manifeſted, when he diſcovered me 
in company with . Foreſter. 1:ws. -  =& 
not. deceived by this. \ I knew that this 

calm was temporary, and would be ſuc- ... 
ceeded by.a tumult and whirlwind of the | 
moſt dreadful ſort. But 2 man under the 
power, of ſuch terrors as now occupied 1 
me, catches at every reed. I {aid to my- 
ſelf,” that this tranquility was a period it 

was incumbent upon me to improve; and 

the ſhorter its duration might be * | 

the 
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the more ſpeedy \ was I obliged t to be in 
che uſe of it. I could not entire the 
thought that the apprehenſions 1 now 
Entertained, ſhould be fealiſed through 
the neglect of any exertion or even dar- 
ing on my part. In a word, I took the 

reſolution, becauſe 1 already ſtood in 

fear of the vengeance of Mr. Falkland, | 
to riſque the poſſibility of provoking i it 

in a degree ſtill more inex piable, and 
terminate at once my preſent ftate of 
uncertainty. as Add to which, 1 had now 


5 opened 1 my caſe to Mr. Foreſter, and he 


had given me poſitive | aſſuränces of his 
protection. "This 1 in the preſent deſpe-. 
ration of. my fortune, was an idea. to 
which my mind willingly. bad recourſe 
for ſupport and conſolation.—Inſtigated 
by theſe reflections, I far down to ad. 


dreſs. the following | letter to Mr. Falk- 
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1 have . thei intention of quit- 
ting your ſervice. This is a meaſure we 
ought both of us to deſire. I ſhall then 
be, what it is my duty to be, the maſ- 
ter of my own actions. You will be de- 
livered from the preſence of a perſqn, b 
whom you cannot prevail upon yaurſelf 
to behold without unpleaſing emotions. 
Why ' ſhould you ſubject me to an 
eternal penance ? Why ſhould you con- 
fgn all my youthful hopes to ſuffering 
and deſpair? Conſult the principles MI: 
humanity that have marked the general. IE 
courſe of your proceedings, and do not 
| let me. J intreat you, be made the fub- | 
jeck of a uſeleſs ſeverity. My heart i is 
impreſſed with gratitude for your fa- 
yours. I ſincerely aſk your forgiveneſs 
for the many errors of my conduct. 1 ] 
conſider the treatment 'T have received 
under your roof as one almoſt uninter= 
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rupted ſcene of kindneſs and generoſity. 

1 ſhall never forget my obligations to 
yous: and will never betray them. 

| ett 21 FEMA, n,, 

1 Tour moſt grateful, reſpect ſul 

5 and dutiful ſervant, 

| CALEB WILLIAMS. 
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L Such was ; my employment of the even- 
ing of a day, which will be ever memo- 
rable in the hiſtory of my life. Mr. 
F alkland not being yet returned, though 
expected every hour, I was induced to 
make uſe of the pretext of fatigue to 
avoid an interview. I went to bed < 
The next morning 1 was informed, chat 
he did not come home till late, chat he had 
enquired for me, and, being told that I 
was in bed, had ſaid nothing further up- 
on the ſubject. Satisfied in this. reſpect, 8 
I went to the breakfaſting Parlour, and 
duſied myſelf for ſome time in arran- 
ging a. few books and ſome other little 
$52 oecupa· 
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occupations, till Mr. Falkland ſniould ap- 
pear. After a little time I heard his ſtep, 
which I perfectly well knew how to diſs 


tinguiſh, in the paſſage. Preſently, he 


ſtopped, and, ſpeaking to ſome one in a 
fort of deliberate, but ſmothered voice, 1 


overheard him repeat my name as enqui- 


ring for me. In conformity to the plan I 
had perſuaded myſelf to adopt, I now laid 
the letter I-had written upon the table 
at Which he uſually ſat, and made my 
exit at one door as Mr. Falkland entered 
at the other. This done, I withdrew in 


apartment, a ſort of light cloſet at the 
end of the library, where 1. W 
tomed not unfrequently to ſit. 11 
| I had not been here three minutes 3 
heard the voice of Mr. Falkland calling 


me. L went to him in the library. That 
is your letter, {aid he, throwing i it. His 
manner was that of a man labouring 


wich ſome dreadful thougbt, and endea : 
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veutiag; to give an air of carglefineſs.and 
inſenſibility to his behaviour. I think - 
no carriage of any other ſort could have 
produced a. ſenſation of ſuch inexpli · 
cable horror, or have excited in the per- 
bn who was moſt! immediately its ob. 
| Jeet, ſuch an alarm for the event. 
My lad, continued be, I believe now 

you! have played almoſt all your tricks, 
and the farce is nearhy at an end With 
your apiſnneſs and abſurdity however you 
have taught me one thing, and, whereas 
before now-L have winced at. them with 
torture, I am now ns tough as an elephant, | 
 Efhalk cruſm you in the end with the 
ſame indifference that I would any other 
little inſect chat diſturbed my ſerenity. 
I believe you have decided your fate. 
1 think myſelf ſure that you will never 
have done till you have brought my 
whole weig at upon you. Lou may try 


however. Your only chance is in paſ- 
kveneſs. I am now perfectly inſenſible 
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every ching youcan ſuffer, but Lhava h 
pleaſure in it. Iwill let you alone, if can 
I am unable to tell what brought 
about your meeting with Mr. Foreſter 
yeſterday. It might be deſign; it nilght 
be aceident. But, be it which it will, 1 
ſhall not forget it. Tou write me here, 
chat you are defirous to quit my fervice. 
To chat J have a ſhort anſwer, Te alt 
never quit it wit fe. If von att mpe 
: it, you ſhall never ceaſe ro rue yoarfolly 
as long as you exif,” That is my wilt} 
and T will not have it reſiſted. ©'The 
very next time you diſobey me in that 
or any other article, there is an end f 
your vagaries for ever. Perhaps your 8 
ſituation may be a pitiable one; it is for”. 

vou to. look to that. I only kriow that 
it ls in! your power to prevent its growing 
worſe; no time et chance n ever. | 
make it better. enen N 

DO not imagine 1 am aßfald of youP 
[ wear an Amour, againſt which all your 


5 wa 
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weapons are impotent. 1 have dug a 
pit for you; and, whichever way you 
move, backward or forward, to the right 
or to the left, it ĩs ready to ſwallow you. 
Be ill}! If once you fall, call as loud 
zs you will, no man on earth ſball hear 
your cries; prepare a tale ever ſo plauſi · 
ble, or ever ſo true, the whole world 
hall execrate you as animpoſtor. Your 
x4 ſhall be of no ſervice to youg - 
ieh at ſo feeble a defence. | It is 1 
at ſay it; you may believe what 4 
tell you. Do you not know, miſerable 
vuretch 1 added he, ſuddenly altering his 
tone, and ſtamping. upon the ground 
with fury, that I have ſworn. to preſerve, 
my reputation whatever be the expence, 
that I love it more than the whole —_ : 
and its inhabitants taken together? And 
do you think that you ſhall wound it? 
Begone, miſcreant ! reptile } and ceaſe to 

contend with unſurmountable power þ 5 
The part of my hiſtory which 1 am 
now 
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now relating is chat vhich I refle&' up- 


on with the leaſt complacency. Why 


was it chat 1 was once more totally over- 
come by the imperious carriage of Mr. 
Falkland, and unable to utter a'word'# 
The reader will be preſented with many 
occaſions in the ſequel in which I want- 
ed neither facility iu the invention of ex- 


pedients, nor fortitude in entering upon 
my juſtification. Perſecution at length 
gave firmneſs to my character, and 


taught me the better part of manhood. 
But in the preſent inſtance I was irre- 
ſolute, overawed and abaſhed. Is 
The ſpeech I had heard was the die- 
tate of frenzy, and it created in me a fimi- 
lar frenzy. It determined me to do the 
very thing againſt which I was thus ſo- 
_ lemnly warned, and fly from my mat. 
ter's houſe. I could not enter into par- 


ley with him ; I could no longer endure 
the vile ſubjugation he impoſed on me. 


* was in vain that my reaſon” warned 
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| had thus rapidly, determined 


| =. was uſeleſs to me; my mind was. 
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me of the raſhneſs ofa meaſure to be 
taken without concert or preparation, 
I ſeemed to be in a ſtate in which. reaſon 


bad no power. I felt as if I could coolly 


ſurvey the ſeveral arguments of the caſe, 


and common ſenſe on their ſide; and 


chen anſwer, I am under the guidance of 
2 director more energetic than you. 


2437 | 
W 8 was not. long in executing what 1 


1 fix 
on the evening of that very day 48 dhe 
period of my evaſion, | Even in this 
ſhort interval. hi; had ,perhaps--ſufficient 

time for del iberation. Bur, all oppor- 


fixed, and each { ucceeding moment only; 
increaſed the unſpeakable eagerneſs with 


which I meditated my eſeape. „The 


hours uſually obſerved by our family im 
this country reſidence were regular; and 
one in the morning was the time I ſe- 


lected for 1p nadenakigs | J ſtole 
down 


at 
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down quietly from my chamber with a a 
lamp in my hand; 1 went along a paſ- 
ſage that led to a ſmall door opening in- 
to the garden, and then croſſed the gar- 
den to a gate that interſected an elm walk, 
and? a private horſe· path on the'outlide... 
I could” fearcely ' believe my good? 
| fortune in fits, thus far executed! 
my deſign without interruption. The 
terkible images Mr. Falkland's mmenates' 
had ſuggeſted to my mind, rade me . 
pect impediment and detection at every 
ſkep Ps though the impaſſioned ſtate of my 
mind impened e to advance with def: 
perate reſolution. "He probably Roweves 
counted t too "Feebtely! upon che afcendancy 
of his ſegtitnehts when impetiouſly pro- 
nounted; to think 1 it neceſſary in in the 
preſent ialkance to take precautions 
againſt 4 finiſter event. For myſelf, T 
drew a favobtable"omen* as to the final 
refult of m project, from this ſmoothneſ.ꝰ 
of ſueceſs that attented'it 1 inthe Sent is 
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Ak Gr plan chat es 
ſelf to me was, to go to the neareſt pub- 
lic road, and take the earlieſt ſtage. for 
London. There believed. I ſhould be 
- moſt ſafe from diſcovery, If che venge- 
ance of Mr. Falkland ſhould. prompt 
him to purſue me; and I did not doubt, 
among the multiplied reſources of the 
metropolis, to find ſomerki ng which 
ſhould ſuggeſt to me an eligible mode 
of diſpoſing of my perſon and induſtry. | 
I reſerved Mr. Foreſter in my arrange- | 
ment as a laſt reſource, not to be called 
forth unleſs for. immediate protection 
from the hand of perſecution and power. 
vas deſtitute of that experience of | 
the world, which can alone render us 
r onable us to 
AE 5 3ſtiture | 
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1 a juſt compariſon between the 


reſources that offer themſelves. I was. 


| like the faſcinated animal-that 1s ſeized 


with. the moſt terrible apprehenſions, at 

the ſame time that he is incapable of ae 

quatel y conſidering for his on ſafety. 
The mode of my proceeding being 


digeſted, I traced with a chearful heart 


the unfrequented path it was now ne⸗ 
ceſſary for me to purſue, The night 


was gloomy, and it drizzled with 


rain. But theſe were circumſtances had 


ſcarcely the power 10 perceive 3 all was 


ſunſhine and joy within me. I hardly 
felt the ground; I repeated to myſelf a 
thouſand times, I am free. What concern 


have I with danger and alarm! I feel 


that I am free; I feel that I will continue 


fo. What power is able to hold in chains 


a mind ardent and determined ? What 
powercan cauſe that man to die, whoſe: 
whole foul commands him to continue 


to live 9 1 looked back with abhorrence 
Vor. a Mo gs to 
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| to the ſubjection in which J had been 


held. I did not hate the author of my 
misfortunes ; truth and juſtice acquit me 
of that; I rather pitied the hard de- 
ſtiny to which he ſeemed condemned. 
But I thought with unſpeakable loath- 
ing of thoſe, errors, in conſequence of 
which every man is fated to be more or 


"leſs the tyrant or the ſlave. I was aſ- 


toniſhed at the folly of my ſpecies, that 
they did not riſe up as one man, and 

ſhake off chains fo ignominious and mi- 
ſery ſo inſupportable. So far as related 
to myſelf, I reſolved, and this reſolution 
bas never been entirely forgotten by me, 


to hold myſelf diſengaged from the odi- 


ous ſcene, and never fill the part either 
of the oppteſſor or the ſufferer. 
My mind continued in this enthuſi- 
aRical ſtare, full of confidence, and ac- 5 
ceſſible only to ſuch a portion of fear, as 
ſerved rather to keep up a ſtate of plea- 
ſurable emotion than to generate an- 


A 
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guiſh and diſtreſs, during the whole of 
this nocturnal expedition. Aſter a walk 
of three hours I arrived without acci- 
dent at the village from which I hoped 
to have taken my paſſage for the metro-. 
polis. At this early hour every thing 
was quiet; no ſound of any thing hu- 
man ſaluted my ear. It was with diffi- 
culty that I gained admutance into the 
yard of the inp, where I found a ſingle - 
oſtler tak ing care of ſome horſes. From 
him I received the unwelcome tidings 
that the coach was not expected till ſix 
o'clock in the morning of the following 
day, its route through that town recur- 
ring only three times a-week. 
This intelligence gave the firſt check | 
to the rapturous inebriation by which k 
wy mind had been poſſeſſed from- the: - 2 
moment I quitted the habitation of Mr. 
Falkland. The whole of my fortune in 
ready caſh conſiſted of about eleven 


guineas. :L had about fifty more: chat 
| H2 35.065" 
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pad fallen to me e from tlie diſpoſal ofit my 
property at the death of my father; but 
that was ſo veſted as to preclude it from 
immediate uſe, and I even doubted whe- 
ther it would not be found better ulti- 
5 mately to reſign it, than by claiming it 
to tiſk the furniſhing a clue to what I 
moſt of all dreaded, the perſecution of 
Mr. Falkland. There was nothing I fo, 
ardently deſired as the annihilation of all 
future intercourſe between us, that be 
Thould not know there was ſuch a perſon 
on the earth as myſelf, and that I ſhould f 
never more hear the name of one who 
had heen fo fatal to my peace. 
Thus circumſtanced, 1 conceived. fru- + 
_ gality to be an object by no means un- 
worthy of my atiention, unable as I was 
to prognoſticate what diſcouragements 
and delays might preſent themſelves to 
the accompliſhment of my wiſhes, after 
my arrival in London. For this and 
8 807 eee 1 determined to adhere to 


* 
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my deſign of travelling by the ſtage; it 
only remaining for me to conſider in what 
manner I ſhould prevent the eventual 
delay; of twenty-four hours from becom- 
ing by any untoward event a ſource of 
new calamity. It was by no means ad- 
viſable to remain at the village where I - 
now was, during this interval; nor did 1 
even k᷑hink it proper to employ it in pro- 
ceeding on foot along the great road. 
I therefore decided upon making a cir- 
cuit, the direction of which ſhould ſeem 
at firſt extremely wide of my intended 
route, and Wen fuddenly king a dif. 


arrive by he, 458 of day 1 
town twelve miles nearer to Wo: metro- 
N r ; 

Having fixed I economy [of Ke Ig 
and perſuaded: myſelf that ĩt was the beſt 
which under the circumſtances could be | 
adopted; I diſmiſſed! for the moſt, part 
all farther: anxieties from my mind, and 
2900 H 3. eagerly | 
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ws 


mandy yielded myſelf up to the differ- 
ent amuſements that aroſe. I reſted and 


went forward at the impulſe of the mo- 
ment. At one time I reclined upon a 


bank immerſed in contemplation, and 


at another exerted myſelf to analyſe the 


proſpects which ſucceeded each other. 


The hazineſs of the morning was fol- 
lowed by a ſpirit-ſtirring and beautiful 
day. With the ductility ſo character- 


iſtic of a youthful mind, I forgot the 

anguiſh which had lately been my con- 

tinual gueſt, and occupied myſelf_entire- 
ly in dreams of future novelty and feli- 
city. 1 ſcarcely ever, in the whole courſe 
of my exiſtence, ſpent a day of more va - 
rious or exquiſite gratification: | It fur- 
niſhed a ſtrong and perhaps not an un- 
ſalutary contraſt to the terrors wþich had | 


. preceded; and ehe nn, ſcenes that. 
: We mer e 


"In the evening I 5560 at FSG 
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inn at which the coach was accuſtomed 
to call. As 1 entered the yard, 1 was 
accoſted by a man who rode into it at 
the ſame moment, and aſked me if my 
name were Williams. „ | 
3 Though it was already dark when 1 15 
reached the town, I had obſerved this 
man who paſſed me on horſeback in the 
oppoſite direction, about half a mile on 
the other ſide of the town, There was 
an inquiſitiveneſs in his geſture that 1 
did not like, and, as far as I could diſ= _ 
cern his figure, I pronounced him an ill- 
looking man. He had not paſſed me 
more than two minutes before 1 heard 
the ſound of a horſe advancing ſlowly 
behind me. Theſe circumſtances excit- 
ed ſome degree of uneaſy ſenſation in 
my mind. I firſt mended my pace; and, 
this not appearing to anſwer the purpoſe, 
ay afterwards lontered, that the horſeman 


might paſs me. He did fo; and, as 1 
2 him, 1 hong. 1 faw that it was 


5 dhe 
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the ſame man. He quickened the pace 
of bis horſe, and entered the town.. 
followed, and it was not long before 1 
perceived him at the door of an ale 
houſe, drinking a mug of beer. This 
however the darkneſs prevented me from 
| diſcovering, till I was in a manner upon 1 
1 puſhed forward, and ſaw him no 


more, till, as I have already faid, be ac- 
coſted me in the inn- yard. Ob 50 8 
This adventure, while it was paſſing, 
| expelled the gaiety of my mind, and 
filled me with anxiety. The apprehen- 
ſion however that 1 felt, appeared to me 
groundleſs; if I were purſued, I took it 
for granted that it would be by ſorhe of 
Mr. Falkland's people, and not by a 
ftranger ; and this man 1 was ſure I had 
never feen in my life. The darknefs 
took from me ſome of che ſimpleſt expe- : 
dients of precaution. 1 determined at 1 
eaſt to proceed to the 1 inn, ark Arb the | 


neceſſary enquiries, 


Ino 


n hp 


I no ſooner heard the ſound of the 
horſe as I entered the yard; and the queſ- 85 
tion propoſe ch to by the rider, - thaw | 
readfy line of what I:featedi 
init took poſſeſſion of my mind. 
: "I incident connected with my late 
abhorree fituation was calculated to im · 
s me with the deepeſ alarm. My 
firſt haves was to hos myſelf to the 
fields and traſt: tor the ſwiftneſs of my 
Light for ſafety. But this was ſcarcely ptac-· 
ticable; I remarked that my enemy. was: 
alone; andi believed that, man to man, 
might reaſonably hope to get the better 
of him either by ane of my deter- 
mination, or the ſubtlety of my 


y invemion.! 
Thus determined, I replied in an im- 
pet uous and peremptory tone, that LI Was 
the man he tòck me for; adding, I gueſs! 
your errand ; but it is to no! purpoſe. 
You come to conduct me back to Falk- 
land Houſe; but no force ſhall ever drag 
me to that OY I have not tak 
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my ens without ſtrong reaſons; 
and all the world ſhall not perſuade me 
to alter it. I am an Engliſhman ; and it 
is the privilege of an Engliſhman to be 
ſole judge and maſter of his own ations. 
Lou are in the devil of a hurry, replied 
the man, to gueſs my intentions, and tell 


mayhap you may have reaſon to he 
thankful that my errand is not ſomething 
: worſe. Sure enough the ſquire expects 
you; but I have a letter, and, when you 

have read that, I ſuppoſe as how you 

| will come off a little of your: ſtoutneſs. 
Ik̃f that does not anſwer, it will then be 
time to think what is to be done next. 

Thus ſaying, he gave me his letter, 

ich was from Mr. Foreſter, whom, as 

he told me, he had left at Mr. Falkland's | 

houſe. It was as follows : | 


— 


= . WiLLIAMs, +; 
= TOP * Falkland has ae the 
8 | bearer 


your own. But your gueſs is right, and 


N ; F 


bearer in purſuit of you. He expects 
that, if found, you will return with him. 
l expect fo too. It is of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to your future honour and cha- 
f racter. After reading theſe lines, if) you 
are a villain and a raſcal, you will per- 
haps endeavour to fly. If your conſci- 
ence tells you, < You are innocent,” you 
will out of all doubt come back. Let 
me know whether I bave been your 
dupe; and whether, while I was won 
cover by your ſeeming ingenuity, I was 
the tool of a deſigning knave. If you 
come, 1 pledge myſelf that, if you clear 
your reputation, you ſhall not only be- 
free to go uherever you pleaſe, but ſhall. 
receive every aſſiſtance it is in my power | 
to give. Remember I. engage 1 no- 
W farther than kk. 
VALENTINE FORESTER. 3 


What 4 dis was this 0 a 1 55 
like mine, glowing with the love of vir- 
cf HO... a 


tue, duch an addreſs was HOTTIE enough 
to draw the ſa to. whom it was ad- 
dreſſed from one end of the earth to the 
other. Priſons, racks and gibbets would 
have ſhrunk into nothing in compariſon 
with it. The ideas it ſuggeſted had a 
tendency to fill the mind, and ſhut out 
he ng of competition... 
I repaſſed in my thoughts every me- 
 morable- incident that had happened to 
me under the roof of Mr. F alkland. 1 
could irecolle& nothing, except the 1. 
fair of the myſterious trunk, out of which 
the ſhadow of an accuſation of the na- 
ture alluded to in Mr. Foreſter's letter 
could be extorted. In chat inſtance no 
doubt my conduct had been highly re- 
prehenſible, and I had never looked back 
upon it without remorſe and ſelf- con · 
denmation. But I did not believe that it 
was of the nature of thoſe actions which 
cam be brouglit under legal cenſure.” 1 
dil leſz could . myſelf to believe 
bet VV 1 that | 
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that Na F Ikland, who ſhoddered at 


| ind who confidered hunſelt as CO 
ly 1 oY my JON 


er, would dare io bring for- 


ward a ſubject ſo cloſely connected with 


that topic, which wakened eternal agony 
in his ſoul. In a word, the more I re- 
flected on the phraſes of Mr. Foreſter's 


billet, the leſs could I imagine the na- 
ture of thoſe ſcenes to which es were 


nen a prelude, i ＋ 


ene they contained was by no means 
calculated to mitigate my apprehenſions. 


It ſerved on the contrary to give new N 


pungency to my alarm. It overwhelmed 
_ every quality” of my mind; except my 


fortitude. What reſources had my per- 


ſecutor at bis command? It was now 
that 1 began to fear bim. All the ap- 


miiid ſeemed, in compariſon with what 


Ino felt; like the gambols of children. 


But 


the very poſſibility of his own  dete&tion; | 


The inſcrutableneſs however a6) tie 


henf6hs that had before haunted my 


A, 


— 
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But what could I do? This was an ene. 
pieces, exclaimed I, tremendous and in- 
comprehenſible genius! hang up this 
miſerabſe carcaſs to writhe beneath a 


/ 


burning ſun, inflict upon me unheard of + 
and lingering |tortures!—that in ſome 


part or other of he earth you might do! 
But my good name ſhall never be your 
victim! 1 wilt be heard; I will be un- 


derſtood ! All the arts of hell ſhall not 
prevent that! I may be unfortunate; 
but my very RE ſhall confeſs my 
innocence! -. 44 Let Pat as 
Friend, ſaid I to the bearer, WO a 


Ps interval ſpent in ſilence; 


You are right. This is indeed a very 
extraordinary letter you have brought 
me; but it anſwers its purpoſe. « I will 


certainly go with you now, whatever be 


the conſequence. No perſon ſhall ever 

be able to impute blame to me, ſo long 

as J have it in 1 my power to ny: 7 
10 con 
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t 4 4 that, in the clicuntiiocnt 
in which I was placed by Mr. Foreſter's 
letter, it became me to ſhow, not merely 
2 willingneſs, but an alacrity ee | 
tience to return. We procured-a ſecond. _ 
horſe from the village. We ame 
on our journey in mutual ſilence. My 
mind was occupied again and again in 
endeavouring to account for Mr. Fore- 
ſter's. letter; but none of my attempts 
were productive of ſatisfaction. I knew 
the inflexibility and ſternneſs of Mr. 
Falkland's mind in accompliſhing the 
purpoſes he had moſt at heart; but I alſo 
knew that every virtuous and magna- 
nimous principle was en to his 
chen ll not | | 
When we 3 ad was 1 
ready paſt, and we were obliged to 
waken one of the ſervants to give us 
admittance. I found that Mr. Foreſter 
had left a meſſage for me in conſidera- 
tion of the — of 1 arrival during 
che 


- 
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thr night, directing me inpquidhtrety! to 
go to bed, and to take care that I did 
not come weary and exhauſted to the 
buſineſs of the following day. I endea- 
voured to take his advice; but my ſlum- 
bers were unrefreſhing . and diſturbed. 
This did not diſcourage me; the ſingu- 
larity of my ſituation, my conjectures 
- with reſpect to the preſent, my appre- 
henfions for the future, did not allowme 
to think it poſſible that 1 DONE n into 
a Wen and inactive ſtate. 6. 
Next morning the firſt bude 1 fav 
was Mr. Foreſter. © He told me that he 
did not yet know what Mr. Falkland 
had to allege againſt me, for that he 
had refuſed to know. He had arrived 
at the houſe of his brother by appoint- 
ment on the preceding day to ſettle ſome 
indiſpenſible buſmeſs, his intention hav- 
ing been to depart the moment the huſineſs 
was finiſhed,” as, he knew that conduct 


# 
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on his part would be moſt agreeable to 
Mr. Falkland. But he was no ſooner 


come than he found the whole houſe 
in confuſion, the alarm of my elope 
ment having been given a few hours be 
fore, Mr. Falkland had diſpatched ſer 
vants in all directions in purſuit of me; 
and the ſervant from the market town 
arrived at the ſame moment with Mr. 
Foreſter, with intelligence that a perſon 
anſwering the deſcription he gave had 
been there very early in the morning 
enquiring are the ae Lene 
don. 5 
Mr. Falkland ge extteriteſ ai. 
m at this information, and exclait- 
ed upon me with acrimony as an uns 
unn untatural villain, fn 
Mr. Foreſter replied; Have 1 re 
command of yourfelf, fir! Villain is a 
ſerious appellation, and muſt not be tri. 
| fled with. Engliſhmen are free; and no 
man s to be charged with villainy, be- 
1-0 cauſe 
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cauſe he changes one ſource of dab. 
ence for another. Po, 

MI. Falkland ſhook his kees; yy 
with a ſmile expreſſive of acute ſenſibi- 
lity ſaid, Brother, brother, you are the 
dupe of his art. I always conſidered | 
him with an eye of ſuſpicion, and was 

- aware of his depravity. Bur I have . 
| diſcovered 

Stop, fir ! Dey Mr. e 
I own I thought that you might, in a mo- 
ment of acrimony, be employing harſu 
N epithets in a ſort of random ſtyle. But 
if you have a ſerious. accuſation to ſtate, 
we muſt not be told of that, till it is 
known whether the lad be within reach of 
a hearing. I am indifferent myſelf about 
the good opinion of others. It is what 
the world beſtows and retracts with ſo 
- little thought, that it is impoſſible to 
- make any account of its deciſions. But 
that conſideration does not authoriſe me 
lightly to entertain an ill opinion of ano- _ 
! ther. 


. 
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ther. The ſlendereſt allowance 1 think 4: - 
can make to ſuch as I conſign to be the 
example and terror of their ſpecies, is 
chat of being heard in their own defence. 
It is a wiſe principle chat requires the 
judge to come into court, totally unin- 
formed of che merits of the cauſe he is to 
try; and to that principle 1 am deter- | 
mined to conform as an individual, . EW 
ſhall always think! it right to be ſevere 
and inſlexible in my treatment of offend- 
ers; but the ſeverity I exerciſe i in the ſe- - 
quel, muſt be accompanied with .impar- 
tiality and caution in what is prelignt 
na, gan 1 — 


| While Mr. . ue TY ey to me 
theſe: particulars, he obſerved me ready 
to break out into ſome of the expreſ- 
fions which the narrative ſuggeſted, but 
he would not ſuffer me to ſpeak. No, 
faid he; I would not hear Mr. Falkland 
againſt you; neither will 1 hear you in 
your defence. I come to you at preſent 
£3 MY 5 | : | thy 


I 


— 
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to ſpeak, and not to hear. I thought it 


right to warn you of your danger, but I 
have nothing more to do now. Reſerve 


what you have to ſay to the proper time. 
Make the beſt ſtory you can for yourſelf; 
true, if truth, as J hope, will ſerve your 


purpoſe but, if not, the moſt plauſible 
and ingenious you can invent. That is 


what ſelf-defence requires from every man 
where, as it always happens to a man 


upon bis trial, he has the whole world 
: againſt him, and has his own battle to 


fight againſt the world. Farewel; and 
God ſend you a good deliverance I If 
Mr. Falkland's accuſation, whatever it 
be, hall appear premature, depend upon 
having me more zealouſly your friend 


than ever. If not, this is the laſt act of 


rn you" 10 ever ae rom. 
me! „ e ii 10 OW. 4 
It may be believed thang this addin 


ſo 1e ligule; ſo ſolemn, ſo big with con- 


ditional menace, did not 'greatly tend 
q 55 


— 
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to aſſuage my anxieties,” I was totally 
ignorant of the charge to be advanced 
againſt me; and not a little aſtoniſhed, 
when it was in my power to be in the | 
moſt formidable degree the accuſer of 
Mr. Falkland, to find the principles of 
equity ſo completely reverſed, as for the 
innocent, but inſtructed individual to 
be the party accuſed and ſuffering, 5 
inſtead of having, as was Juſt, the real 
criminal at his mercy. I was Rill more 
aſtoniſhed at the ſupernatural power 
Mr. Falkland ſeemed to poſſeſs, of 
brian back by the moſt irrefiſtible 
means the object of his perſecution with- 
in the ſphere of his authority; a teflec- 
tion attended with ſome diſcouragement 
to that thirſt of independence which 
now conſtituted the ruling paſtion of my 
mind. 1 80 

But chis was no time for meditation. 
Io the ſufferer the courſe of events is 
taken out of his direction, and he 1 is hur- 

ried 


- 
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ried along. with an irreſiſtible e 
without finding it within the compaſs 
of his efforts to check their rapidity. 
I was allowed only a very ſhort time to 

recollect myſelf, when my trial com- 
menced. I was conducted to the library 
where I had paſſed fo many happy and ſo 
many contemplative hours, and found 
there Mr. Foreſter and three or four of 
the ſervants already aſſembled in expec- 
tation of me and my accuſer. Every 
| oy was calculated to ſuggeſt to me 
that I muſt truſt only in the Juſtice of 
the parties concerned, and had nothing 
to hope from their . - Mr. Falk- 
land entered at one door, almoſt as ſoon 
as I entered at the other. 
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CHAP. x. 


He began It has been the principle 


of my life never to inflict a wilful in- 


jury upon any thing that lives; I need 
not expreſs my regret when I find my- | 
ſelf obliged to be the promulgator of a 
criminal charge. How gladly would I 
paſs unnoticed the evil I have ſuſtained z; 
but I owe it to ſociety to detect an offen- 
der, and prevent other men from being 
impoſed upon, as I have * by an 
appearance of integrity. > 
It would be better, ed Mr. 
Foreſter, to ſpeak directly to the point. 


We ought not, though unwarily, by 55 


apologiſing for ourſelves, to create at 
ſuch a time a prejudice againſt an indi- 
vidual, againſt whom a criminal accu- 
lation will — be prejudice enough. 

| 7, OE 
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I ſtrongly ſuſpect, continued Mr. 
Falkland, this young man, who has 
been peculiarly the object of my kind- = | 
neſs, of having robbed me to a conſl- 
derable amount. | 
What, replied Mr. S are the 
grounds of your ſuſpicion??̃ 
The firſt of them is the actual loſs I 
have ſuſtained in notes, jewels and plate. 
L have miſſed bank notes to the amount 
of nine hundred pounds, three gold re- 
peaters of extraordinary value, a com- 
plete ſuit of diamonds the property of 
my late mother, nod ſeveral Sher . 
_ Ucles. 3 
And why, FE IO my 1 
aſtoniſhment, grief, and a deſire to retain 
his ſelf-poſleſſion ſtrongly contending in 
his countenance and voice, do you fix 
i on this. young man as the inſtrument of 
the depredation? 
I found him, on my coming home 
upon the day when every thing was in 
diſorder 
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diſorder from the alarm. of fire, in the 
very act of quitting the private apartment 


where theſe things were depoſited. He 
was confounded at ſeeing me, and haſ- 
tened to withdraw AS ſoon as he un, - 
could. re N 

Did you fy: anddo to 1 take no 
notice of the confuſion your ſudden ap- 
pearance produced ? | 


' Laſked. what was Wen in 3 


place. He was at firſt ſo terrified and 


overcome that he could not anſwer me. 


Afterwards with a good deal of faltering 


he ſaid that, when all the ſervants were 
engaged in endeavouring to ſave the 


moſt valuable part of my property, he 


had come | hither with the ſame view; 
but that he had as yet removed no- 
thing. | 

Did you cd examine to * 
that every thing was ſafe * 

No. I was Rs to l in 


his honeſty, and I was ſaddenly called 
Var, II. "> away 


4 PPP _ -- 


3 | away in preſent inſtance to attend to 
1 |; the increaſing progreſs of the flames. 1 
1 therefore only took out the key from 
3 the door of the apartment, having firſt 
vj locked it, and; putting it in my pocket, 
. | ] | bhbaſtened to go where my preſence ſeem- 
1 . ed indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
\ =... How long was it bebere Tor miſſed 
= your . 
Wu The fame” evening. The ee of 
4 ; the ſcene had driven the circu mſtance 
1 entirely out of my mind, till going by 
43'S accident near the apartment, the whole 
_ 1 affair, together with the fingular and 
= equivocal behaviour of Williams, ruſn- 
ed at once upon my recollection. I im- 
5 mediately entered, examined the trunk in 
4 which theſe things were contained, and 
1 to my aſtoniſhment found the locks bro- 
Fen and the property gone. 
— What ſteps did TO: take hin ogg "this 
| 1 ne 5 

I ſent for Williams, « and talked to 

Leet“ Rim 
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bim very ſeriouſly upon the ſubject. 


But he had now perfectly recovered his 


ſelf command, and calmly and ſtoutly 
dented all knowledge of the matter, 1 
urged him with the enormouſneſs of the 


offence, but it made no impreſſion. He = 
did not diſcover either the ſurpriſe and 
indignation one would have expected 
from a perſon entirely innocent, or the 


uneaſineſs that generally attends upon 
guilt, He was rather filent and reſerv. 


ed. I then informed him, that I ſhould - 


proceed i in a manner different from what 
he might perhaps expect. I would not, 


as is too frequent in ſuch caſes, make a 
general ſearch, for I had rather loſe 
my property for ever without redreſs, 
than expoſe a multitude of innocent 


perſons to anxiety and injuſtice. My 


ſuſpicion for the preſent unavoidably 


fixed upon him. But in a matter of 


to great conſequence 1 was determined 


not to act upon ſuſpicion. 1 would 


2 nee 


A 
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neither incur the poſſibility of -ruining 
him being innocent, nor be the inſtru- 
ment of expoſing others to his depre- 
dations, if guilty. I ſhould. therefore 
merely inſiſt upon his continuing in my 
ſervice. He might depend upon it he 
ſhould be well watched, and I truſted | 
the whole truth- would eventually ap- 
pear. Since he avoided confeſſion now, 
I adviſed him to conſider how far it was 
likely he would come off with impu- 
nity at laſt, This I was determined on, 
that the moment he attempted an eſcape, 4 
] would conſider that as an indication 
of guilt and proceed accordingly, - _ 
What circumftances have occurred 
from that time to the preſent ? 
None upon which I can infer a cer- | 
tainty of guilt. Several that agree to 
favour a ſuſpicion. From that time 
Williams was perpetually uneaſy in his 
ſituation, always deſirous, as it now ap- 
. to raph, but afraid to adopt 
4 8 ſuch 
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ſuch a meaſure without certain precau- 


tions. It was not long after, that you, 
Mr. Foreſter, became my viſitor. I ob- 


ſerved with diſſatisfaction the growing 


intercourſe between you, reflefing on 
the equivocalneſs of his character, and 


the attempt he would probably make to 
render you the dupe of his hypocriſy. 
J accordingly threatened him ſeverely, 


and I believe you obſerved the change 
that preſently after took place in bis be. 


baviour with relation to you. 


I did, and it appeared at that time 
myſterious and extraordinary, 


Some time after, as you well know, a 
Fencounter. took | place between L you, 


whether accidental or intentional- on his 


part 1 am not able toſay, when he con- 


feſſed to you the uneaſineſs of his mind 


with out diſcovering the cauſe, and open- 
ly propoſed to you to aſſiſt him in his 
flight, and ſtand in caſe of neceſſity be - 


tween him nad my reſentment. You 
| 5 offered, 


* 
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offered, it ſeems, to take bim into your 
ſervice ; but nothing, as he acknowled- 
ged, would anſwer his purpoſe, that did 
not place his retreat wholly out of my 
N 1 to diſcover. 

Did it not appear extraordinary to 
you that he ſhould hope for any effec- 
tual protection from me, while it re- 
mained perpetually in your thi to ſa- 
tisfy me of his unworthineſs? 

Perhaps he had hopes has 4 ſhould 
| not proceed to that ſtep, at leaſt ſo long | 
as the place of his retreat ſhould be un- 
| Known to me, and of conſequence the 
event of my proceeding dubious. Per- 
haps he confided. in his own powers, 
which are far from contemptible, to con- 
ſtruct a plauſible tale, eſpecially as he had : 
taken care to have the firft impreſſion in 
his favour. After all, this protection on 
your part was merely reſerved in caſe 
all other expedients failed. He does 
not 1 8 to have had * other ſenti- 
ment 
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ment upon the ſubject, than that, if he 
uere defeated in his projects for placing 
himſelf beyond the reach of juſtice, it ; 
was better to have beſſ poken himſelf a 1 
place in your patronage than to be deſti- 
tute of every reſouce. 
Mr. Falkland having thus gniſhed 
bly evidence, called upon Robert, ihe -- | 
valet, to confirm that part of it which | 
related to the day of the fire. 
Robert ſtated, that he happened to be 
coming through the library that day a 
few minutes after Mr. Falkland's being 
brought home by the ſight of the fire, 
chat he had found me ſtanding there 
with every mark of perturbation and 
fright, that he was ſo ſtruck with. my 
appearance. that he could not help ſtop- 
ping to notice it, that he had. ſpoken to 
me two or three times before he could 
obtain an anſwer, and that all he could 
get from me at laſt, was that 1 was the " = 
moſt miſerable creature alive. e 1 
1 * = 
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He further ſaid, that in the evening 
of the ſame day Mr. Falkland called 
him into the private apartment adjoin- 
ing to the library, and bid him bring a 
hammer and ſome nails. He then ſhow- 
ed him a trunk ſtanding in the apart- 
ment with its locks and faſtenings bro- 


ken, and ordered him to obſer ve and re- 
member what he faw, but not to men- 


tion it to any one. Robert did not at 
that time know what Mr. Falkland in- 
tended by theſe directions; but he en- 
tertained no doubt chat the faſtenings 
were broken and wrenched by the appli- 
cation of a chiſſel or fuchlhxe inſtru- 
ment with the intention of ee 
E trunk. pl: 252. dt Adam 
Mr. Foreſter obſerved upon this els 
ey that as much of it as related to 
the day of the fire ſecmed indeed to af- 
ford powerful reaſons for ufpicion, and 
that the circurnſtances that bad occur- 
reg ſince ſtiangely concurred! to fortiſy 
95 that 
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chat ſuſpicion, - Meantime, that nothing 
proper to be done might be omitted, he 
propoſed ſearching my boxes to ſee 
whether by that means any trace could 
be diſcovered to confirm the imputation, 
Mr, Falkland treated this ſuggeſtion. 
lightly, ſaying that, if I were the thief, 
I had no doubt taken the precaution to- 
obviate ſo palpable a means of detection. 
To this Mr. Foreſter only replied, that 
conjecture, however Kilfully formed, was 
not always realiſed in the actions and be- 
haviour of mankind; and ardered that 
my boxes and trunks ſhould be brought 
into the library. The to that were firſt 
opened contained nothing to confirm che 
aceuſation againſt me; in the third were 
found a watch and ſeveral jewels that 
were immediately known to be the pro- 
perty of Mr. Falkland. The Produc- | 
tion of this ſeemingly deciſive evidence 
excited emotions of aſtoniſhment and 
concern; but no perſon” s aſtoniſhment 
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| appeared to be greater than that of Mr. L 
| Falkland. FOO 5 
3 the reſt of the is OR * 
ſeemed to be merely the ſubject of detec- 
tion; but in reality I was of all the ſpec 
tators that individual, who was moſt at a 
loſs to conceive through every ſtage of 
the ſcene what would come next, and 
who liſtened to every word that was ut 
tered with the moſt uncontrolable amaze · 
ement. Amazement however alternate- 
ly yielded to indignation and horror. At 
firſt 1 could not Fenin from repeatedly 
attempting to interrupt; but I was check- 
ed in theſe attempts by Mr. Foreſter, and 
1 preſently felt how neceſſary it was to 
my future peace, that I ſhould collect 
the whole energy of my mind to repel 8 
the charge, and aſſert my infiocence, _ 
Every thing being now produced that 
could be produced againſt me, Mr. Fo- 
reſter turned to | me wich a look of con- 
0 N c ern | 
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cern and pity, and told me that now 


was the time if I choſe to allege any 
ming in my. defence. In reply to this 


invitation I ſpoke nearly as follows: 
I am innocent. Ir i is in vain that cir- 
cumſtances are accumulated againſt me: 


there is not a perſon upon earth leſs ca- 


pable than I of the things of which I 
am accuſed. _ I appeal to my heart; I 


appeal to my looks ; Fg | appeal to every 
| ſentiment my tongue ever uttered. 3 
1 could perceive that the fervour with 


which 1 ſpoke made ſome impreſſion 
upon every one that heard me. But in 


a moment cheir eyes were turned upon 


the property that lay before them, and 


their oo untenances ee 1 Par 
ceeded 2, $.. — 


One 3 more 5 5 b aver; Mr. 
Falkland is not deceived ; he perfectly 
knows that I am innocent. 1 15 | 
on had- n aper uttered. theſe words, 
rn a 6 LD than 
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| appeared to be greater than that of Mr. 
| Falkland. „ . 
To the reſt of che ene et 1 
6 to be merely the ſubject of detec - 
tion; but in reality I was of all the ſpec- 
tators that individual, who was moſt at a 
loſs to conceive through every ſtage of 
the ſcene what would come next, and 
who liſtened to every word that was ut · 
tered with the moſt uncontrolable amaze- 
ement. Amazement however alternate- 
| ly yielded to indignation and horror. At 
| firſt I could not refrain from repeatedly 
attempting to interrupt; but I was check- 
ed in theſe attempts by Mr. Foreſter, and 
1 preſently felt how neceſſary it was to 
my future peace, that I ſhould collect 4 
the whole energy of my mind to repel 
the charge, and aſſert my innocence. 
Every thing being now produced that 
could be produced againſt me, Mr. Fo- 
| Teſter turned to me with a look of con- 
: A 555 
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cern and pity, and told me that now 


was the time if 1,choſe to allege any 


thing an my defence. In reply to this 
invitation I ſpoke nearly as follows: 
1 am innocent. Ir is in vain that cir- 
cumſtances are accumulated againſt me: 
there i is not a perſon upon earth leſs ca- 
pable than I of the things of which I 
am accuſed. L- appeal to my heart; I 
appeal to my looks ; I appeal to every 


: ſentiment: my tongue ever uttered. 


I could perceiye that the fervour with 
which 1 ſpoke made ſome impreſſion 
upon every one that heard me. But in 


Com [IS © 


a moment their eyes were turned upon 


the property chat lay before them, and 


their oountenances changed. I pro- 
ceeded 2. | 


One 8 1 I 3 aver; 7350 


Falkland is not deceived ; he perfectiy 


knows that I am innocent. 


51. had no ſooner uttered theſe 1 
OY 16 N than 


1 ns r 


than an involuntary cry of indighaticn 
burſt from every perſon in che ro6nl! 
Mr. Foreſter turned to me' With a look 
of extreme ſeverity, and fad. 

Toung man, conſider well what you 
are doing ! It is the privilege of the 
party accuſed to ſay whatever he thinks 


proper; and 1 will take care that you 


ſhall enjoy that privilege 1 in its utmoſt 
extent. But do you think it will con- 


duce in any reſpect to your benefit to 


throw out ſuch. inſolent and intolerable | 
tofit vations ? 
I thank you moſt fincerely, replied 1 1, T 
for your caution ; but I well know what f 
it is that I am doing. J make this aver- 
ment not merely becauſe it is ſolemnly 
true, but becauſe it is inſeparably con- 
nected with my vindication. 1 am the 
party accuſed, and I ſhall be told that I 
am not to be believed in my own de- 
fence. I can produce no other witneſ- 


1 ſes 
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bes of my inbocence; I therefor 


upon Mr. 1 to be e my: evidence; 
anz D 01:19) eie 
Did yon never dealt to me in \privais 
of your power to ruin me? Did you 
never ſay chat, if once I brought on my- 
ſelf the weight of your diſpleaſure, my 
fall ſnould be irreparable? Did you not 
tell me that, though 1 ſhould prepare in 
that caſe a tale ever fo plauſible or ever 
ſo true, you would. take care that the 
whole world ſhould execrate me as an 
impoſtor ? Were not choſe your very 
words? Did you not add that my no- 
cence ſhould be of no ſervice to me, 1 
and that you laughed at ſo feeble a de- 


- 


fence? I aſk you further, Did you not 
receive a letter from me the morning of 


the day on which I departed, requeſt- 
ing your conſent to my departure ? 
Should 1 have done that, if my flight 


had been that of a thief? 1 challenge 
b. man to > reconcile the expreſſions of 


2 that 
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that letter with this accuſation. Shouts 2 
Lhave begun with ſtating that I had 
conceived a deſire to quit your ſervice, | 
if my deſire and the reaſons for it had 
been of the nature that is now alleged 
Should I have da ed to aſk for what 
reaſon I was ws edge to an eternal i 
penance 3, tpi oh: blood) welt 
. Saying vids 1 pair out. a copy of 
my letter and Jad. it open upon the 
een, sf * % l 
Mr. Falkland ee no immediate 
r ad to my interrogations. Mr. Fo- 
reſter turned to him, and ſaid, Well, ſir, 
what is your reply to this Ram of 
your: erat) £11 mnb lp cacy 18 
Mr. Falkland 3 erk. a 
mode of. defence hardly calls for a re- 

ply. But I anſwer, I held no ſuch con- 
verſation;, I never uſed. ſuch. words; 
T received no. ſuch letter. Surely it 
is no ſufficient, rebutter of a criminal 
charges chat che criminal repels what is 
5 alleged 


oe 


4. 
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alleged againſt him with volubiley aſt 


ſpeech and intrepidity of manner? 


"Mr. Foreſter then turned to me. 14 
faid he, you'truſt your vindication to- 
the plauſibility of your tale, you muſt: 
take care to render it conſiſtent and 
complete. You have not told us what 
was the cauſe of the confuſion and ank- 
iety in which Robert profeſſes to haye 
found you, why you were ſo impatient 


to quit the ſervice of Mr. Falkland, or 
how you account for certain articles of 
his property a enn in en 1 
ſeſſion? 


All that, ſir, e 7 is true. 
There are certain parts of my ſtory that 


I have not told. If they were told; they 


would not contribute to my diſadvan- 


tage, and they would make the preſent 


accuſation appear fill more aſtoniſhing. 


But 1 cannot, as yet at leaſt, prevail 
upon myſelf to tell them. Is it neceſ- 


—— 3 
—— —— ————C——— 


| fary to. give any particu) ic lar. and preciſe 


reaſons why I ſhould wiſh to change the. 


place of my reſidence? You. all of you 


know the unfortunate ſtate of Mr. Falk - 
land's mind. You, know the fternueſs; 
reſervedneſs and diſtance of bis manners. 
If I had no other reaſons, ſurely it would 
afford fmall preſumption of criminality; 


| that 1 ſhould wiſh MO us ſervice ; 


The Aeon TY ps * 8 
of Mr. Falkland's property came to be 


found in my poſſeſſion, is more material. 
It is a queſtion I am wholly unable to 
anſwer. Their being found there was 
at leaſt as unexpected to me, as to any 
one of the perſons now preſent. 1 only 


know that, as I have the moſt perfect 


allurance of Mr. Falkland's being con- 
s of my innocence, for, obſerve! L 


2 not ſhrink from that aſſertion, 1 feng 


iterate it with new confidence ; 3 1 there- 
At ; . bore 
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fore firmly and from my ſoul believe 
that their being there is of __ — 
land's contrivancde. 

I no ſooner ſaid this, than 1 was again 
Wer an involuntary exclama- 
tion from every one preſent. They 
looked at me with furious glances, as if 
they could have torn me to . 1 
proceeded : 5 
bee een every . chat 
v aged againſt m. 

Mr. Foreſter, you are a e of zul 
rice; I conjure you not to violate it in 
my perſon. Lou are a man of pene- 
tration; look at me, do you ſee any 
of the marks of guilt? Recollect ot 
that has ever paſſed under your obſer. 
vation; is it compatible with 4 mind 
capable of what is now alleged againſt 
me? Could a real criminal have fhown 
himſelf ſo unabaſhed, compoſed and fire 
as I have now done? 1 

Fellow fervants! Mr, Falkland is 4 

man 
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wan of rank and fortune; he is your 5 
maſter. I am a poor country. lad with- 
out a friend in the world. That is a 
ground of real difference to a certain ex- 
tent; but it is not a ſufficient ground 
for the ſubverſion of juſtice. Remem- 
ber, thar Lam in a ſituation that is not 
to be trifled with, that a deciſion given 
againſt me now, in a caſe in which L 
ſolemnly aſſure you I am innocent, will 
for ever deprive me of reputation and 
world in a league againſt me, and deter- 
mine perhaps upon my liberty and my 
life. If you believe, if you ſee, if you 
know that l am innocent, ſpeak for me. 
Do not ſuffer a puſillanimous timidity to 
prevent you from ſaving, a fellow crea- 
ture from deftruQtion, who does not de- 
| ſerve to have a human being for his ene- 
my. Why have we the power of ſpeech, 
but to communicate, our. thoughts? 1 
will never believe chat a. man con- 
. ious | 


— 
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ſcious of ' innocence, cannot make other 


men perceive that he has that thought. 
Do not you feel that my whole heart 
tells me, I am not guilry of what is im- 
puted to me? | 

To you, Mr. F la be d no- | 


thing to ſay. I know you, and know 
chat you are impenetrable, At the very 


moment that you are urging ſuch odious 


charges againſt me, you admire my re- 


ſolution and forbearance. But I have 


nothing to hope from you. Vo can 


look upon my ruin without pity or re- 
morſe. I am moſt unfortunate indeed 
in having to do with ſuch an adverſary. 
You oblige me to ſay ill things of you; 


but I appeal to. your own heart whether 


my language is that of — or 


revenge. . | 97 


Every thing chat could: be alleged on 5 
either ſide being now coneluded, Mr. 


Foreſter undertook to make ſome te: 


marks v N the whole... Williams, ſaid ; 
he, 
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he, the charge againſt you is beavy; 


che direct evidence ſtrong; the corro- 


borating circumſtances numerous and 


ſtriking. I grant that you have ſhown 


conſiderable dexterity in your anſwers ; | 
but you will learn, young man, to your 
coſt, that dexterity, however powerful it 
may be in certain caſes, will avail little 


| againſt the ſtubbornneſs of truth. It is 


fortunate for mankind that the empire 
of talents has its limitations, and that it 


zs not in the power of ingenuity to ſub- 
vert the diſtinctions of right and wrong, 
: Take my word for it) that the true me- 


rits of the cafe againſt you will be too 
ſtrong for fophiſtry to overturn, that 
juſtice will cnt; ap _ Oe a 


lee be defeated. 


To you, Mr. Falkland, facies is obe 


ng for having placed this black af- 


fair in its true ligbt. Do ſuffer 
the malignant aſperſions of the criminal 


to give you uneaſineſs. Depend upon 
N : 671 , 
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it that they will be found of no weight. 


I have no doubt that your character, in 
the judgment of every perſon that has 


heard them, ſtands higher than ever,” We N 
feel for your misfortune in being obli- 
ged to hear ſuch calumnies, from a per- 


ſon who has injured you ſo groſsly. But 


you muſt be conſidered in that reſpect 5 
as a martyr in the public cauſe. The 


purity of your motives and diſpoſitions 


is beyond the reach of malice; - and 
truth and equity will not fail to award, 


to your calumniator infamy, and to you 
the love and approbation of mankind. 


| F have now told you, Williams, what | 
I think of your caſe. But I have no 


right to aſſume to be your ultimate 
judge. Deſperate at it appears to me, 


I will give you one piece of advice as if 


I were retained as a counſel to aſſiſt you. 


| Leave out of it whatever tells to the diſ- 


advantage of Mr. Falkland. Defend your- 


ſelf as well as you can, but do not at- 


tack 
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tack your maſter. It is your buſineſs 


to create in thoſe that hear you, a pre- 


poſſeſſion i in your favour. But the re- 
crimination you have been now practi- 
ſing will always create indignation. Diſ- 
honeſty will admit of ſome pallia- 
tion. The deliberate malice you have 
now been ſhowing is a thouſand times 
more atrocious. It provesyou to have the 
mind of a demon, rather than of a felon. 
Wherever you ſhall repeat it, thoſe who 
hear you will pronounce you guilty up- 
on that, even if. the proper evidence ; 
againſt you were glaringly defective. If 
therefore you would conſult your in- 
tereſt, which ſeems to be your only con- 
ſideration, it is incumbent upon you by | 
all means immediately to retract that. | 
If you defire to be believed honeſt, you 
muſt” in the firſt place ſhow that you 
have a due ſenſe of merit in others. 
You cannot better ſerve your cauſe than 
by begging yk of your maſter, and 
5 Ain 
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Se homage to rectitude 220 worth 
even when they are ee in ven- 
geance againſt you. 5 

It is eaſy to conceive that my mind 
ſuſtained an extreme ſhock from the de- 
ciſion of Mr. Foreſter; but his call up- 
on me to retract and humble myſelf be- 
fore my accuſer penetrated my whole 
ſoul) with mdignation, I anſwered: 

I have already told you I am inno- 
cent. I believe that I could not endure 
the effort of inventing a plauſible de- 
fence, if it were otherwiſe. Lou have 

jaſt affirmed that it is not in the power 
of ingenuity to ſubvert the diſtinctions 
of right and wrong, and in that very 
moment I find them ſubverted. This 
is indeed to me a very awful moment. 
New to the world, I know nothing of 
its affairs but what has reached me by 
rumour; or is recorded in books. I 
have come into it with all the ardour 

an? confidence inſeparable from my 
5 years. 
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years. In every fellow-being I expected 
to find a friend. I am unpractiſed in its 
wiles, and have even no acquaintance 
with its injuſtice. I have done nothing to 


ü deſerve the animoſity of mankind, but, 


if I may judge from the preſent ſcene, 
1 am from henceforth to be deprived 
of the benefits of integrity and honour. 
I am to forfeit the friendſhip; of every 
one I have hitherto, known, and to be 
precluded from the power of acquiring 
that of others. I muſk therefore be re- 
duced to derive my ſatisfaction from 
myſelf. Depend upon it I wih not be- 
gin that career by diſhonourable con- 
ceſſions. If I am to deſpair of the good 
will of other men, I will at leaſt main- 
. tain the independence of my own mind. 

Mr. Falkland is my implacable enemy. 
Whatever may be his merits. in other 
reſpects, be is acting towards me with- 
out humanity, without remorſe and with- 
out principle. Do you think , I will 
ever 
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ever make any qubmiſſions to a man by 
whom I am thus treated; that I will fall 
down at the feet of one who is to me 
a devil, or kiſs the hand that is 00 yah 
my blood? 1 80 

In that 5 1 VOY Mr. b Rk 
ter, do as you-ſhall think proper. I muſt 
confeſs that your firmneſs and confiſt- 
ency aſtoniſh me. They add ſomething 
to what I had-conceived of human powers, 
Perbaps you have choſen the part which, 
all things conſidered, may ſerve your 
purpoſe beſt, though. I think more mo- 
deration would be more conciliating. 
The exterior of innocence will, I grant, 
ſtagger the perſons who may have the 
direction of your fate, but it will never 


be able to prevail againſt plain and i in- 


controvertible facts. But I have done 
with you. I ſee in you a new inſtance 
of that abuſe which is ſo generally made 
of talents, the admiration of an undiſ. 


_ cerning! public. 1 regard you with hor- 


Vol. II. g K 12 ror. 
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ror. All, that remains is that I ſhould 
diſcharge my duty in conſigning you as 
a monſter of depnavity to the inn of 
your. country. 4 
No, „ Mr. F ee e 
can never conſent; IL have put a re- 
iftraint upon myſelf thus far, becauſerit 
Was right that evidence and enquiry 
ſhould take their courſe. I have ſup- 
preſſed all my habits and ſentiments, be- 
Cauſe it ſeemed due to the public that 
hypocriſy ſhould be unmaſked. But 1 
Can ſuffer this violence nb longer. I have 
through my whole life interfered to pro- 
tect, not overbear the ſufferer; and 1 
muſt do ſo now. I feel not the ſmalleſt 
: reſentment of his impotent attacks upon 
my character; I ſmile at their malice.; 
and they make no diminution in my be- 
nevolence to their author. Let him ſay 
what he pleaſes; he cannot hurt me. 
It was proper that he ſhould be brought 
10 public ſhame, that other people might 
as | 1 5 not 
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not be deceived by him as we have been. 
But there is no neceſſity for proceeding 
any further; and I muſt infift upon it 
that he be permitted to depart wherever 
he pleaſes. I am ſorry that public in- 
tereſt affords fo gloomy a Prone for 
his future happinefs. 


Mr. Falkland, anſwered Mr, Poeten 
theſe ſentiments do honour to your hu- 


manity; but I muſt not give way to 


them. They only ſerve to ſet in a 
ſtronger light the venom. of this ſer- 
pent, this monſter of ingratitude, Who 
firſt robs his benefactor, and then re- 
viles him. Wretch that you are, will 
nothing mov you? Are you inacceſſi- 
ble 'to remorſe? -Are you not ſtruck to 
the heart with the unmerited goodneſs 
of your maſter? Vile calumniator ! you 
are the abhorrence of nature, the oppro- 
brium of the human ſpecies, and the 
carth can only be freed from an inſup- 
portable burthen by your being exter- 
K 2 minated 1 
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-minated ! Recollect, fir, that this villain, 
at the very moment that you are exerci- 
ung ſuch unexampled forbearance in his 
behalf, has the preſumption . to charge 
you with. proſecutipg a crime of which 

you know him. to be innocent, nay, with 
having conveyed the pretended ſtolen 
goods among bis property for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of ruining him. By this 

- unexampled villainy he makes it your 

duty to free the, world from ſuch a peſt, 
and your intereſt-to-admit no relaxing in 
your purſuit . of him, leſt the world 
ſhould be perſuaded: by your RENT 
to credit his vile infinuations. t 

I care not for conſequences, replied | 
Mr. Falkland, I will obey the dictates of 
my own mind. I will never lend my per- 

'. ſonal aſſiſtance to the reforming mankind 
by axes and gibbets; J am ſure things 
will never go well, till honour and not 
law be the dictator of mankind, till 

| vice be taught to ſhrink before the re- 

| -Gftleſs 
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iſtleſs might of inborn dignity, and not 

| before the cold formality of ſtatutes. If 
my calumniator were worthy of my re- 
ſentment I would chaſtiſe him with my 
own ſword, and not that of the magi- 
ſtrate; but in the preſent cafe I ſmile at 
his malice, and reſolve to ſpare him, 
as the generous lord of the foreſt ſpares + 
the inſect. that would man his re- 
poſe. 

The 8 you now pala, fall 
Mr. Foreſter, is that' of romance, and 
not of reaſon. Yet I cannot but be 
ſtruck with the contraſt exhibited be- 
fore me of the magnanimity of virtue 
and the obſtinate, impenetrable injuſ- 
tice of guilt. While your mind over- 
flows with goodneſs, nothing can touch 
the heart of this thrice bred villain, 1 
ſhall never forgive myſelf for having 
once been entrapped: by his deteſtable 
arts. This is no time for us to ſettle 

the queſtion between chivalry and law. 
& | K3 & I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore ſimply inſiſt as x ma- 
giſtrate, having taken the evidence in 
this felony, upon my right and duty of 
dolle ing the courſe of juſtice, and com- 
miiting the accuſed to the county jail.  / 
After ſome further conteſt Mr. Falk 
- land, finding Mr. Foreſter obſtinate and 
impracticable, withdrew bis oppoſition. 
Accordingly a proper officer was ſum- 
moned from the neighbouring village, 
a mittimus made out, and one of Mr. 
Falkland's carriages prepared to con- 
duct me to the place of cuſtody. It 
will eaſily be imagined that this ſudden 
reverſe was very painfully felt by me. 
1 looked round on the ſervants who had. 
been the ſpectators of my examination, | 
but not one of them either by word. or 
geſtuie expreſſed any compaſſion for my 
calamity. The robbery of which I Was 
_ accuſed appeared to them atrocious from: 
its magnitude, and whatever ſparks of 
compaſſion might otherwiſe have ſprung: 


; up- 


# 
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up in their ingenuous and undiſciplined 


minds, were totally obliterated by indig- 
nation at my: ſuppeſed profligaey in re- 
criminating upon their worthy and ex- 
cellent maſter. My fate being already 
determined, and one of the ſervants- 
diſpatched for the officer, Mr. Foreſter 
and Mr. Falkland - withdrew; and left: 
me in the cuſtody of two others- 

One of theſe was the ſon of a farmer 
at no great diſtance;- who had been in- 
habits of long eſtabliſhed intimacy with 
my late father. I was willing accurate- 
ly to diſcover the ſtate of mind of 
thoſe who had been witneſſes of this 
ſcene, and who had had ſome pre- 
vious opportunity of obſerving my cha- 
racter and manners. I therefore endea- 


voured to open a converſation withhim. 


Well, my good Thomas, ſaid I, in a 


querulous tone and with a heſitating man- 


ner, am I not a moſt miſerable creature? 
EI * Do 


Do not ſoeak to me, ali Wits 
Hos You have given me a ſhock thar 
I chall not get the better of for one 
while. Vou were hatched by a hen, as 
the ſaying is, but you came of the ſpawn 
of a cockatrice. I am: glad to my. 
heart, that honeſt: farmer Williams is 
dead,. your villainy would elfe have - 
made him curſe the aol that ever he was 
born. a on 1 

Thomas, I am innocent! 1 ſwear by 
he great God that Mall judge me ang» 
ther day, Iam. innocent! $169 

Pray, do. not. ſncar |. for 1 
ſake, do not ſwear! Your poor ſoul i Is 
damned enough without that. For your 
ſake, lad, I will never take any body's 
word, nor truſt to appearances, thof it 
ſnould be an angel. Lord bleſs us! how 
ſmoothly you palavered it over, for 
all the- world asl if you had been as 
fair as a new-born' babe! But it will 

1 : 41-2} - £144 Bob 
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not do; you will never be able to per- 


ſuade people that black is white. 


For 


my own part I have done with you. 
I loved you yeſterday, all ane as if you 


had been my own brother. 


To- day 


I love. you ſo well, that | w ould go 


ren miles with all the pleaſure in life to. 


ſce you hanged. 


* 


Good God ! Thomas, — you. the 
heart? What a change! I call God to 
witneſs I have done nothing to deſerve 


it! What a world do we live in! W 
Hold your tongue, boy! 


"I. makes | 


my very heart ſick to hear you! 1 


would not lay a night under the ſame roof 
with vou for all the world ! 


I ſhould 


expect the houſe to fall and cruſh ſuch 


wickedneſs! J admire that the earth. 


does not open and ſwallow you alive ! 
It is poiſon ſo much as to look at you! 


If you go c on at this hardened rate, I 
believe from my foul chat the people 


K 5 


you 


3 
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you talk to win tear you to pieces, 
and you will never live to come to the 
gallows. Oh, yes, you do well to pity 
yourſelf : poor, tender thing ! that ſpit 
venom all round you like a toad, and 
leave the very ground upon which you 
crawl infected with your ſlime. 

Finding the perſon with whom k 
talked thus impenetrable to all I could 
ſay, and conſidering that the advan- 
tage to. be gained was but ſmall even 
if I could overcome his prepoſſeſſion, 
| 1 took his advice and was ſilent. It 

Was not much longer before every 
thing was prepared for my depar- 

ture, and I was conducted to the Fame 
prifon which had ſo lately incloſed 
the wretched and innocent Hawkinses. 
They too had been the victims of Mr. 
Falkland. He exhibited, upon a con- 
tracted ſcale indeed, but! in which the 


truth of delineation was faithfully ſul- 
- tained, 
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17 
*. 


CHAP. XI. 


For my own part 1 had never feen 
a priſon, and like the majority of my 
brethren had given myſelf little concern 
to enquire what was the condition of 
thoſe who committed offence againſt, or 
became obnoxious to fuſpicion from, the 
community. Oh, how enviable is the 
moſt tottering ſhed under which the la- 


bourer retires to reſt, compared with 


the reſidence of theſe walls! ., | - 
To me every thing was new, the 
maſſy doors, the reſounding locks, the 
gloomy paſſages, the grated windows, 

and the characteriſtic looks of the keep- 
ers, accuſtomed to reje& every petition, 
and to ſteel their hearts againſt feeling 
and pity. Curioſity and a ſenſe of my 
ſituation induced me to fix my eyes on 
| "he 
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the Aten of theſe men, but in a few. 


minutes I drew them away with uncon- 


querable loathing. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the ſort of ſqualidneſs and filth, 
with which theſe manſions are- diſtia- 
guiſhed. I have ſeen dirty faces in dir- 


ty apartments, which have nevertheleſs 
borne the impreſſion of health, and 
ſpoke careleſſnefſs and levity rather 


than diſtreſs. But the dirt of a priſon 
ſpeaks ſadneſs to, the heart, and appears 
to be already in a ſtate of bur, and 
infection. | t 

I was detained for more 3 an hour 
in the apartment of the keeper, one 
turnkey after another coming in, that 
they might make themſelves familiar 
with my perſon. As I was already 
conſidered as guilty of felony to a con- 
ſiderable amount, I underwent a rigo- 
rous ſearch, and they took from me 2 
penknife, a pair of ſciſſars and that . 
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was debated whether or not theſe ſhould 
be ſealed up, to be returned ro me, EN 
they ſaid, as ſoon as I ſhould be acquit- 
ted; and had 1 not diſplayed an unex- 
pected firmneſs of manner and vigour of 
expoſtulation, ſuch was the conduct 
that would have been purſued. Having 
undergone theſe ceremonies; I was thruſt: 
| nto a day-room in which all the per- 
ſons then under confinement: for felony 
were aſſembled to the number of eleven. 
Each of them was too much engaged in 
his own reflections to take notice of me. 
Of theſe two, were impriſoned for horſe- 
ſtealing, and three for having ſtolen - 
a ſheep, one for ſhop-lifting, one for- 
coining, two for es ae and 
two for burglary. TBE 

The horſe-ftealers were enpuged in a 
game at cards, which was preſently inter- 
rupted by a difference of opinion, at- 
tended with great vociferation, they call- 
ing upon one and another to decide it to 

25 8 no 


* 
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no purpoſe,” one paying no attention to 
their ſummons; and another leaving them 
in the midſt of their ſtory, being no longer 
able to endure his own internal. _— 
in the midſt of their mummery. | 

It is a cuſtom. among thieves en 
ſtitute a ſort of mock tribunal of their 
own body, from whoſe: decifion every 
one is informed whether he ſhall be ac- 
quitted, reſpited or pardoned, as well 
as reſpecting the moſt ſkilful way of 
conducting his defence. One of the 
houſebreakers who had already paſſed 
this ordeal was ſtalking up and down 
the room. with a forced bravery, ex- 
claiming to his companion that he was 
as rich as the duke of Bedford himſelf. 
He had five guineas and a half, which 
was as much as he could poſſibly ſpend 
in the courſe of the enſuing montli, and 
what happened aſter that it was Jack 
Ketch's buſineſs to ſee to, not his. As 
he uttered theſe words he threw himſelf 
” 5 _.__ abruptly 
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abruptly upon a bench that was near 

him, and ſeemed to be aſleep in a mo- 
ment. But his ſleep was uncaſy and diſ- 
turbed, his breathing was hard, and at 
intervals had rather the nature of a 
groan. A young fellow from the other 
ſide of the room came ſoftly to the 
place where. he lay with a large knife in 
his hand, and preſſed the back of it 
with ſuch violence upon his neck, the 
head hanging over the ſide of the bench, 
that it was not till after ſeveral efforts 
that he was able to riſe. Oh, Jack! 
cried this manual jeſter, 5 had almoſt 
done your. buſineſs. for you ! The other 

expreſſed no marks of reſentment, but 

ſullenly anſwered, Damn you, why did 
not you take the edge? It would have 
been the beſt thing you have fone this - 
many a day“ 


i 


* An incident exactly fimilar. to this, was wit- 
neſſed by a friend of the * a few Tow fince, i in 
Newgate, 5 
8 | The 


4 
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"The caſe..of one, of the perſons com- 


mitted for hig ghway-robbery was not A 


Inatle extraordinary. He was a common | 


ſoldier, - of a molt engaging phyſiognoe 


my, and two and twenty years. of age. 


The proſecutor, who had been robbed 
one evening as he returned. late from 
the alchouſe, of che ſum of three ſhil- 
lings, | {wore poſitively, to his perſon, 
The character of che priſoner was ſuch 
as has ſeldom been equalled, ;The; mean- 


neſs of his condition did not predude . 


him- from the purſuit of intellectual cul. 
tivation.z. and he drew. his favourite 
amuſement from. the works of. Virgil 


and Horace. His. Integrity had been 
proverbially great. In one, inſtance be 
had been employed by a lady to convey | 


a ſum of a thouſand, pounds to a. perſon 
ar ſome miles diſtance : in another he 


was intruſted by a gentleman during his 
abſence with the care of his houſe and fur- 
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niture to the value of at leaſt five times 


that ſum. His habits of thinking were 
peculiar, full of juſtice, ſimplicity and 
wiſdom. He from time to time earned 
money of his officers by his peculiar ex- 
cellence in furbiſhing arms; but he de- 
clined offers that had been made him to 
become a ſerjeant or a corporal, ſaying, 
that he did not want money, and that in 
a new ſituation. he ſhould have leſs leiſure 
for ſtudy. He was equally. conſtant in 
refuſing preſents that were offered him 
by perſons that had been ſtruck with 
his merit: not that he was under the 
influence of falſe delicacy and pride, but 
that his conſcience would not allow him 
to accept that, the want of which he 
did not feel. to be an evil. This man 
died while I was in priſoa. 1 enen | 
his laſt breath * e ee 


A Gn ca Girailar to chis i is to be found 
3a the UI. Calendar, Vol. I. p. 382, an Re 
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The whole day I was obliged to} pend 
in the company of theſe men, ſome ß 
them having really committed the ac- 
tions laid, to their charge, others whom 
their ill fortune bad rendered. the vic- 
tims of ſuſpicion. The whole was a 
ſcene of miſery ſuch as nothing ſhort. of 
actual obſeryation can ſuggeſt to the 
mind. Some were noiſy and obſtrepe- 
_ ous, endeavouring by a filſe bravery 
to keep at bay the remembrance of their 
condition; while others, incapable even 


of this effort, had the torment of their | 
thoughts aggravated by the perpetual: 7 A 
noiſe and confuſion. that prevailed = 
around them. In tbe faces of thoſe 1 
who aſſumed the moſt courage you 1 
might trace the furrows of anxious care, =_ 
and in the midſt of their laboured hila- 4 
rity dreadful. ideas would. ever. and anon. 7 
5 intrude, convulſing their features and 2 
working every line into. an expreſſion of 4 
che keeneſt agony. To theſe men the = 
: | ſun 1 

7 | | | 

5 
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ſin brought no return of joy. Day ater- 
day rolled on, but their fate was ime 
mutable. Exiſtence was to them a thea- 
tre of invariable melancholy; every mo- 
ment was a moment of anguiſh, yet did 
they wiſh to prolong that moment, fear- - 
fal* that the coming period would bring 
a ſeverer fate. They thought of the 
paſt with inſupportable repentance, each 
man contented to give his right hand, 
to have again the choice of that peace 
and liberty which- he had unthinkinęly 
bartered away. We talk of inftruments - 
of torture; Engliſhmen take credit to 
themſelves for having baniſhed the uſe 
of them from: their happy. ſhore ! 1 Alas, 
he that has obſerved the ſecrets of a pri- 
ſon, well knows that there is more tor- 
ture in tke lingering: exiſtence of a cri- 
minal, in the ſilent, intolerable minutes 
that he ſpends, than in the tangible mi- 


1 of whips and racks! 
Such were. our. days. At ſun· ſet our 
. N Jailors N 
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| jailors appeared 5 ad modo each man 

to come away, and be locked into his 
dungeon. It was a bitter aggravation 

of our fate to be under the arbitrary 

control of theſe: fellows. They felt no 

man's "ſorrow; they were of all men 

leaſt - capable of any "ſort; of | feeling. 

They had a barbarous and fallow: plea · 

ſure in iſſuing their deteſted mandates, 
and obſerving the mournful reluctance 
with which they were obeyed. What- 
ever they directed, it was in vain to ex- 4 
poſtulate ; fetters and bread and water 9 
were the ſure conſequences of reſiſtance. =—_ 
Their tyranny had no other limit than 


their own caprice. To whom ſhall the | | 
unfortunate felon appeal? To what pur- 9 

poſe complain, when his complaints are 4 

fure to be received with incredulity? A A 
tale of mutiny and neceflary precaution * 

is the unfailing refuge of the- keeper, of 

; and this tale 1 is an everlaſting bar againſt +2693 A 
5 redreſs. 7 5 . 4 
| 55 Ou 4 
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Our dungeos were cells, 11 feet by 
67, below che ſurface of the ground, 
een without window, light or air, ex- 
cept from a few holes worked for that | 
| purpoſe in the door. In ſome of theſe 
miſerable receptacles three perſons were 
put to fleep together“. I was fortu- 
nate enough to have one to myſelf. It 
was now the approach of winter. We 
were not allowed to have candles; : and, 
as I have already ſaid, were thruſt in 
here at ſun-ſer and not liberated. till the 
returning day. This was our ſituation 
for fourteen or fifteen hours out of the 
tour and twenty. I had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſleep more than ſix or ſeven 
= hours, and my inclination to ſleep was 
no leſs than ever, Thus was I re- 
duced to ſpend half my day in this 
dreary abode and in complete darkneſs. 
This Was nd trifling aggravation of my 
A 5 Wa 


5 * See Howard on Priſons, 
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Amon 8 my -melanchol y reflections 1 
ud my memory, and eounted over 
the doors, the locks, the bolts, the 
chains, the maſſy walls and grated win- 
dow, that were between me and liberty. 
Theſe, ſaid J, are the engines that 9 
ranny ſits down in cold and ſerious me- 
ditation to invent. This! is the empire 
that man exerciſes over man. Thus is 
a being, formed to expatiate, to act, to 
ſmile and enjoy, reſtricted and benumb- 
ed. How great muſt be his depravity or 
heedleſſneſs, who vindicates this ſcheme 
for changing health and gaiety and ler 
renity, into the wanneſs of a dungeon, 
and the deep rene of agony ao de- 
ſpair 
Thank Gol; tdetity; tho Englifhe - 
man, we have no Baſtille! Thank God, 
: with us no man can be puniſhed with- 
out a crime! Untbinking wretch! Is 
that a country of liberty where thou- 
ſands languiſh in dungeons and fetters? 


(* 1 7 7 5 : : Go, 


816 neee 1 


G0, go, ignorant fool! and viſit the 
feenes of our priſons? ' witneſs their un- 
wholſomeneſs, their filth, the tyranny of 
their governors, the 65-40 of their in- 
mates! After tharſhow me the man ſhame- 
leſs enough to triumph, and ſay, England 
has no Baſtille! Is there any charge ſo 
frivolous upon which men are not con- 
ſigned to theſe deteſted abodes? Is 

there any villainy that is not practiſed 
by juſtices and proſdettors But againft 
all this, perhaps you have been told, 
there is redreſs. Ves, a redreſs, that i tt 
is the conſummation of inſult ſo much 
as to name! Where fhall the poor 
wretch, reduced to the laſt deſpair, and 
to whom acquittal. perhaps comes” juſt 
time enough to fave him from periſhing, 
— where ſhall this man find leiſure, and 
much leſs money, to fee counſel and of- 
ficers, and purchaſe the tedious, dear- 
bought remedy of the law 2 No, be is 
too > happy * to leave his. dungeon and the 
N memory 


— 
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memory of his dungeon behind him; 
and the ſame tyranny and wanton op- 


preſſion become the inheritance of his 
ſucoeſſor. Te 

For myſelf, 1 We round upon my 
walls, and forward upon the premature 
death I had too much reaſon to expect; 
J conſulted my own heart that whiſpered 
nothing but innocence ;. and I ſaid, This 
is ſociety. - This is the object, the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice, which. is the end of 
human . reaſon.” For this ſages have 
toiled, and the midnight oil has been 
waſted. r 

The reader will. forgive this en 
from the immediate ſubject of my ſtory. 
If it ſhould be ſaid, theſe are general re- 
marks; let it be remembered that they 
are the dear · bought reſult of experi- 
ence. It is from the fulneſs of a burſt- 
ing heart that invective thus flows to 
my pen. Theſe are not the declama- 
tions of a man deſirous to be eloquent. 

Vin. Ul. -* 
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I have felt the iron of a wrong 
upon my foul. 
I believed that miſery, more pure than 
that which I now endured, had never 
Fallen to the lot of a human being. I 

recollected with aſtoniſhment my puerile 
| eagerneſs to be brought to the teſt and 
have my innocence examined. I execra- 
ted it as the vileſt and moſt inſufferable 
pedantry. Iexclaimed in the bitterneſs of 
my heart, Of what value is a fair fame? 
It is the jewel of men formed to be amuſed 
with baubles. Without it I might have 
had ſerenity of heart and chearfulneſs of 
occupation, peace and liberty; why 
ſhould 1 confign my happineſs to other 
men's arbitration ? But, if a fair fame 
were of the moſt inexpreſſible value, is 
this the method which common ſenſe 
would preſcribe to retrieve it ? The lan- 
guage which theſe inſtitutions hold our to 
the unfortunate is, Come, and be ſhut out 
from the light of day, be the affociate 
: EE oo it (s, . 
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of thoſe whom ſociety has marked out 


for her abhorrence, be the ſlave of jail- 


ers, be loaded with fetters; thus ſhall 
you be cleared from. every unworthy 


aſperſion, and reſtored to reputation and 


honour! This: Is the conſolation ſhe af- 


fords to thoſe whom malignity or folly, 


private pique or unfounded poſitiveneſs, 


have without the ſmalleſt foundation 
loaded wich calumny. For myſelf I felt 
my on innocence, and I ſoon found 


upon enquiry that three fourths of thoſe 
who are regularly ſubjected to a ſimilar 
treatment, are perſons, whom even with 


all the ſuperciliouſneſs and precipitation 


of our courts, of juſtice no evidence can 


r 


be found ſufficient to convict. How 
ſlender then muſt be that man's portion 
of information and diſcernment, who 1s 


willing to commit his character and wel- 
fare to ſuch. guardianſhip | 


But my caſewas even worſe. than this. 


I intimately felt that a trial, ſuch as in- 
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ſtitution is able to make it, is only the 
worthy ſequel of ſuch a beginning, 
What chance had I, after the purgation 
I was now ſuffering, that I ſhould come 
out acquitted at laſt? What probability 
was there that the trial I had en- 
dured in the houſe of Mr. Falkland was 
not juſt as fair as any that might be ex- 


pected to follow? No, I already antici- 
pated my own condemnation. _ 


Thus was I cut off for ever from all 


| that exiſtence has to beſtow, from all 
the high hopes 1 had ſo often conceived, 


from all the future excellence my ſoul 
ſo much delighted to imagine, to ſpend 
a few weeks in a miſerable priſon, and 
then to periſh by the hand of the pub- 
lic executioner. No language can do 


juſtice to the indignant and ſoul-ficken- 


'ing loathing that theſe ideas excited. 
My reſentment was not reſtricted to my 


- proſecutor, but extended itſelf to the 


whole machine of human ſociety. 1 
could 


* 
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could never believe that all this was 
the fair reſult of inſtitutions inſeparable 
from the general good. I regarded the 
whole human ſpecies as ſo many hang- 
men and torturers. I conſidered them 
as confederated to tear me to pieces; 
and this wide ſcene of inexorable perſe- 
cution inflicted upon me inexpreſſible 
agony. I looked on this ſide and on 
that ;. I was innocent; I had a right to 


expect aſſiſtance; but every heart was 


ſteeled againſt me; every hand was rea- 
dy to lend its force to make my ruin 
ſecure. No man that has not felt in 
his own moſt momentous: concerns juſ- 
tice, eternal truth, unalterable equity en- 


gaged in his behalf, and on che other 


ſide brute force, impenetrable obſtinacy 
and unfeeling inſolence, can imagine the 
ſenſations that then paſſed through my 
mind. I ſaw treachery triumphant and 
enthroned; I ſaw the ſinews of inno- 
cence crumbled into duſt by the gripe 
of mighty guilt. ne | 170 
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What relief had 1 from theſe ſenſa- 
tions? Was it relief that J ſpent the day 
in the midſt of profligacy and execra- 
tions, that 1 ſaw reflected from every 
countenance agonies only inferior to my 
own? He that would form a lively idea 
of the regions of the damned, needed 
only to witneſs for ſix hours a ſcene to 
which T was confined for many months. 
Not for one hour could I withdraw my- 
ſelf from this complexity of horrors, or 

take refuge in the calmnefs of medita- 
tion. Air, exerciſe, ſeries, | contraſt, 
thoſe grand enliveners of the human 
frame, I was for ever debarred, by the 
inexorable tyranny under which I was 
fallen. Nor did I find the ſolitude of 
my nightly dungeon leſs inſupportable. 
Its only furniture was the ftraw that 
ſerved me for my repoſe. It was nar- 
row, damp and unwholſome. The 
flumbers of a mind, wearied like mine 
with the moſt deteſtable uniformity, to 
whom neither amuſement nor oceupa- 
tion 
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tion ever offered themſelves. to beguile 
the painful hours, were ſhort, diſturbed | 
and unrefreſhing. My ſleeping, ſtill 
more. than my waking thoughts, were 
full of perplexity, deformity and. difor- 
der. To theſe ſlumbers ſucceeded the 
hours which by the regulations of our 
priſon I was obliged, though awake, to 
ſpend in ſolitary and chearteſs darkneſs. 
Here I had neither books, nor pens, 
nor any thing upon which to engage my 
attention; all was a ſightleſs blank. 
How was a mind, active and indefati- 
gable like mine, to endure this miſery 2 
I could not ſink it in lethargy; I 
could not forget my woes; they 
haunted me with unintermitted and de- 
moniac malice. Cruel, inexorable po- 
licy of human affairs, that condemns a 
man to torture like this; that ſanctions 
it and knows not what is done under 
its ſanction; that is too ſupine and un- 
feeling to enquire into theſe petty de- 
L 4 tails; 
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tails ; that calls this the ordeal of inno- 
cence and the protector of freedom! A 
thouſand times I could have daſhed my 
brains againſt the walls of my dungeon; 
a thouſand times J longed for death, 
and wiſhed with inexpreſſible ardour for 
an end to what I ſuffered; a thouſand 
times I meditated fuicide, and rumi- 
nated in the bitterneſs of my ſoul up- 
on the different means of eſcaping from- 
the load of exiſtence. What had I to 
do with life ? 1 had ſeen enough to 
make me regard it with deteſtation. 
Why ſhould 5 wait the lingeribg pro- 
ceſs of legal deſpotiſm, and not dare ſo 
much as to die but when and how its 
inftruments decreed ? Still ſome inex- 
plicable ſuggeſtion withheld my hand. 
I clung with deſperate fondneſs to this 
ſhadow of exiſtence,” its myſterious at- 
trations and. its hopeleſs proſpects, 
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HAP. XII. 


Suca were the reflections that haunt- ; 


ed the firſt days of my impriſonment, in 
conſequence of which they were ſpent 


in perpetual anguiſh, But after a time 
nature, wearied with diſtreſs, would no 


longer ſtoop to the burthen; thought, 


which is inceflantly varying, introduced 


a ſeries of reflections totally different. 


My fortitude revived. I had always 


been accuſtomed to chearfulneſs, good - 


humour and ſerenity, and this habit now 
returned to viſit me at the bottom of 


my dungeon. No ſooner did my con- 


templations take this turn, than I ſaw 


the reaſonableneſs and poſſibility of tran- 


quillity and peace, and my mind whiſ- 


pered to me the propriety of ſhowing 
in this forlorn condition that I was ſu- 
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perior to all my perſecutors. Bleſſed 


ſtate of innocence and ſelf-approbatton ! 
The ſunſhine of conſcious integrity 
pierced through all the barriers of my 
cell, and ſpoke ten thouſand times more 
joy to my heart than the accumulated 
ſplendours of nature and art can com- 


municate to the ſlaves of vice. 


I found out the ſecret of employing 
my mind. TI faid, I am ſhut up for 
half the day in total darkneſs without 
any external ſource, of amuſement ; the 
other half I ſpend'in the midſt of noiſe, 
turbulence and confuſion. - What then? 
Can I not draw amuſement from the 
ſtores of my own mind ? Is it not freight- 


ed with various knowledge? Have I not 


been employed from my infancy in gra- 
tifying an inſatiable curioſity? When 


| ſhould I derive benefit from theſe ſupe- 


rior advantages, if not at preſent? AC- 
cordingly I taſked the flores of my me- 
mory and my powers of invention. I 
| amuſed 
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amuſed myſelf. with recollectinę g the 
hiſtory of my life. By degrees I called 
to mind a number of minute circum-- 
ſtances which but for this exerciſe would 
have been for ever forgotten. I repaſſ- 
ed in my thoughts whole converſations,. 
I recollected their ſubjects, their arrange- 
ment, their incidents and frequently their 
very words. I muſed upon theſe ideas 
till I was totally abſorbed in thought. 
1 repeated them till my mind glowed 
with enthuſiaſm. I bad my different 
employments fitted for the ſolitude of 
the night in which I could give full 

fcope to the impulſes of my mind, and for 


the uproar of the day in which my chief 


object was to be inſenſible to the diſor- 
der with which I was ſurrounded. 

By degrees I quitted my own ſtory, 
and amuſed myſelf with imaginary ad- 
ventures, I figured to myſelf every ſitu- 
ation in which I could be placed, and : 


conceived the conduct to be obſerved in 
| e cach. 
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. ADVENTURES or | 

each. Thus ſcenes of inſult and danger, 

of tenderneſs and oppreſſion became fami- 

iar to me. In fancy J often paſſed the 

awful hour of diffolving nature. In ſome 
4 

of my reveries I boiled with impetuous f 


indignation, and in others patiently col- 
lected the whole force of my mind for 


ſome fearful encounter. I cultivated the 


powers of oratory ſuited to theſe differ- 
ent ſtates, and improved more in elo- 
quence in the ſolitude of my dungeon, 
than perhaps 1 ſhould have done in 
the buſieſt and moſt crowded ſcenes. 
At length 1 proceeded to as regular a 
diſpoſition of my time, as the man in 
his ſtudy who paſſes from mathematics 
to poetry, and from poetry to the law of 
nations in the different parts of eacli 
ſingle day; and I as ſeldom infringed 
upon my plan. Nor were my ſubjects 
of diſquiſition leſs numerous than his. 
I went over, by the aſſiſtance of memory 


8 only, a confiderable nk of Euclid du- 


ring 
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ring my confinement, and revived day 
after day the ſeries of facts and incidents 
in ſome of the moſt celebrated hiſtorians. 
became myſelf a poet; and while I de- 
ſcribed the luxuriance and variety of na- 
tural objects, recorded the characters and 

paſſions of men, and partook with a 


burning zeal in the generoſity of their 


ſentiments, I eluded the fqualid ſoli- 


| tude of my dungeon, and-wandered in 


idea through all the varieties of human 


fociety. I eaſily found expedients, ſuch 


as the mind ſeems always to require, z and 
which books and pens ſupply to the man 
at large, to record from time to time the | 
progreſs that had been made. 
While 1 was thus employed, I reflect. 
ed with exultation upon the degree in 
which man 1s independent of the ſmiles 
and frowns of fortune. 1 was beyond 


her reach, for I could fall no lower. To | 


an ordinary eye I might ſeem deſtitute 
and miſerable, but in reality I wanted 
for nothing. 3 fare was coarſe; but 

I was 
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1 was in health. My dungeon was 


noiſome; but 1 felt no inconvenience, 


1 was ſhut up from the uſual means of 
_ exerciſe and air; but 1 found the me- 


thod of exerciſing myſelf even to per- 


ſpiration in my dungeon, I had no 
means of withdrawing my perſon from 


a diſguſtful ſociety in the moſt chearful 
and valuable part of the day; but I 


ſoon brought to perfection the art of 
withdrawing my thoughts, and ſaw and 
| heard the people about me for Juft as 


ſhort a time and as ſeldom as I pleaſed. 
Such is man in, himſelf conſidered ; 


fo ſimple his nature; ſo few his wants, 
- How different from the man of artificial 
ſociety ! Palaces are built for his recep- 


tion, a thouſand vehicles provided for his 
exerciſe, provinces are ranſacked for the 


_ gratification of his appetite, and the whole 
world traverſed to ſupply bim with ap- 


parel and furniture. Thus vaſt is his ex- 
penditure, and the purchaſe ſlavery. He 


is dependent on a thouſand accidents 


for 
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for tranquillity and health, and his body 

and ſoul are at the devotion of whoever - 
will ſatisfy his imperious cravings. 


In addition to the diſadvantages of 


my preſent ſituation, I was reſerved for 
an ignominious death. What then? 
Every man muſt die. No man knows 
how ſoon. It ſurely is not worſe to en- 
counter the king of terrors in health and 
with every advantage for the collection 


of fortitude, than to encounter him al- 


ready half ſubdued by ſickneſs and ſuf- 
fering. I was reſolved at leaſt fully 
to poſſeſs the days I had to live, and 
this is peculiarly in the power of the 
man who preſerves his health to the laſt 
moment of his exiſtence, Why ſhould 
J ſuffer my mind to be invaded by una- 
vailing regrets? Every ſentiment of va- 
nity, or rather of independence and juſ- 
. tice within me, inſtigated me to ſay to my 
perſecutor, You may cut off my exiſt- 
ence, but you cannot diſturb my ſerenity. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Is the midſt of theſe reflections ano- 

ther thought, which bad not before 
ſtruck me, occurred to my mind. 1 
exult, ſaid I, and reaſonably, over the 
impotence. of my perſecutor. Is not 
that impotence greater than I have yet 
imagined? I lay, he may cut off my 
exiſtence, but cannot diſturb my ſe- 
renity. It is true: my mind, che clear- 
neſs of my ſpirit, the firmneſs. of my 
temper, are beyond his reach; is not my 
life equally. ſo, if I pleaſe? What are 
the material obſtacles that man never 
ſubdued ? What is the undertaking. ſo 
arduous that by ſome has not been ac- 
compliſhed? And, if by others, why. 
not by me? Had they ſtronger motives 
than]: 12 Was exiſtence more variouſly 
endeared 
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endeared to them, or had they more nu- 
merous- methods by which to animate 
and adorn it? Many of thoſe who have 
exerted moſt perſeverance and intrepi- 
dity were 'obviouſly my inferiors in that 


reſpect. Why ſhould not I be as daring 


as they? Adamant and ſteel have a 
ductility like water to a mind ſufficient 
ly bold and contemplative, The mind 
is maſter of itſelf; and is endowed with 
powers that might enable it to laugh at 
the tyrant's vigilance. * paſſed and re- 
paſſed theſe ideas in my mind; and, 
heated with the contemplation, 1 1 
No, I will not die! "2 

My reading in early youth had book” 
extremely miſcellaneous. I had read of 
| houſebreakers to whom locks and bolts 
were a jeſt, and who, vain of their art, 
exhibited the experiment of entering a 
houſe the moſt ſtrongly barricaded, with 
as little noiſe and almoſt as little trouble 
as other men would lift up a latch. 
| | There 
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There is nothing ſo intereſting to the 
juvenile mind as the wonderful; there 


is no power that it ſo eagerly covets as 
- that of, aſtoniſhing ſpectators by its mi- 


raculous exertions. Mind appeared to 
my untutored reflections vague, airy and 
unfettered, the ſuſceptible perceiver of 


reaſons, but never intended by nature to 


be the ſlave of force. Why ſhould it 
be in the power of man to overtake and 


hold me by force? Why, when I chooſe 


to withdraw myſelf, ſhould I not be ca- 


pable of eluding the moſt vigilant 


ſearch? Theſe limbs and this trunk are 


a cumbrous and unfortunate load for 


the power of thinking to drag along 
with it; but why ſhould not the power 
of thinking be able to lighten the load 
till it ſhall be no longer felt? Theſe 
early modes of reflection were by no 
means indifferent to my 1 en- 
quirics. | 

Qur next- door neighbour. at my. fa- 

_ ther's 
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ther's houſe had been a carpenter, F reſh. 
from the ſort of reading I have mention- 
ed, I was eager to examine his tools, 
their powers and their uſes. This car- 
penter was a man of a ſtrong and vigorous. | 
mind; and, his faculties having been 
chiefly confined to the range of his pro- 
feſſion, he was fertile in experiments 
and ingenious in reaſoning upon theſe 
particular topics. I therefore obtained 
from him conſiderable ſatisfaction; and, 
my mind being ſet in action, 1 ſometimes 
even improved upon the hints he fur- 
niſhed. His converſation was particu- 
larly agreeable to me; I at firſt worked 
with him ſometimes for my amuſement, 
and afterwards occaſionally for a ſhort 
time as his journeyman. I was conſtitu- 
tionally vigorous; and by the experi- 
ence thus attained I added to the ab- 
ſtract poſſeſſion of power the {kill' of ap- 
plying it, when I pleaſed, in ſuch a man- 
ner as that no part ſhould be inefficient. 

1 Ir 
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It is a ſtrange, but no uncommon 
feature in the human mind, that the 
very reſource of which we ſtand in 
greateſt need in  a,; critical ., ſituation, 
though already. accumulated it may be 
by preceding induſtry, fails to preſent. 
itſelf at the time when it ſhould be call- 
ed into action. Thus my mind had 
paſſed through two very different ſtages 
ſince · my impriſonment, before this 
means of liberation ſuggeſted itſelf. My 
| faculties were overwhelmed in the firſt. 
inſtance, and raiſed to a pitch of enthu- 
ſiaſm in the ſecond, while in both I took 
it for granted, in a manner, that I muſt 
| paſſively ſubmit to the 0 . ol 
my perſecutors. 
_ _ During the period in which: my mind 
had been thus undecided, and when I had 
been Jittle more than a month in du- 
rance, the aſſizes, which were held twice 
a year in the town in which [ was a pri- 
ſoner, came on. Ab pon chis occaſion my 
75 cate 
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cal was not brought forward, but was 


ſuffered to ſtand over fix months longer, 
It would have been juſt the ſame, if I had 
had as ſtrong reaſon to expect acquittal, 
as I had conviction. If T had been ap- | 


prehended upon the moſt frivolous reaſons 
upon which any jultice of the peace ever 


thought proper to commit a naked beg- 
gar for trial, I muſt till have waited 
about two hundred and ſeventeen days, 
before my innocence could be cleared. 

So imperfect are the effects of the boaſt- 


ed laws of a country whoſe legiſlators 
bold their affemblyfrom four to ſixmonths 


in every year! I could never diſcover 


with certainty whether this delay were ow- 


ing to any interference on the part « of my 
proſecutor, or whether it fell out in the 


regular adminiſtration of juſtice, which 
is too, ſolemn and dignified | o om 
modate itſelf to the rights or benefir of 
an inſignificant individual. 

But tus WAS not the only incident that 


occurred 
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occurred to me during my confinement | 
for which I could find no ſatisfactory ſo- 
lution. It was: nearly at the ſame time, 
that the keeper began to alter his behavi- 


our to me. He ſent for me one morn- 


ing into the part c of the building which 


was appropriated. for his own; uſe, and 
after ſome hefitation told me he was ſorry 


| my accommodations had been ſo indif- 


ferent, and aſked whether 1 ſhould. like 
to have a chamber. in his family? I was 


ſtruck with the unexpeRtedneſs of this 
| queſtion, and defifed to know whether 


any body had employed him to'aſk it. 
No, he replied; but, now the aſlizes were 
over, he had fewer felons on his hands, 
and more time to look about him: He 


believed I was a good kind of a ydung 
man; and he had taken a ſort of a lik- 


ing. to me. 1 fixed my eye upon his 


countenance as he faid this. I could 


diſcover none of the uſual ſymptoms of 


kindneſs; he appeared to me to be act- 
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ing a part, unnatural and that fat with 
aukwardneſs upon him. He went on 
however to offer me the berty of eat- 

ing at his table, which, if I choſe it, he 

faid would make no difference to him, 

and he ſhould not think of charging me 

any thing for it. He had always indeed 

as much upon his hands as one perfon - : 
could ſee to; but his wife and his 
daughter Peggy would be woundily 


pleaſed to hear a perſon of learning 2 
talk, as he underſtood I was ; and per- 
haps I might not feel myſelf unplea- M4 


ſantly circumſtanced in their company. 
Is reflected on this propoſal, and had 
little doubt, notwithſtanding what the 
keeper had affirmed to the contrary, that 
it did not proceed from any ſpontaneous - * 
humanity in him, but that he had, to 
ſpeak the language of perfons of his caſt, 
good reaſons for what he did. I buſied 
myſelf in conjectures as to who could 
be the author of chis ſort of indulgence 
8 5555 5 1 
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and attention. The two moſt likely ; 


| perſons were Mr, Falkland and Mr. Fo- 


reſter. The latter I knew to be a man 
auſtere and inexorable towards thoſe 
whom he deemed vicious. He piqued | 
himſelf upon being inſenſible to thoſe 


ſofter emotions, which he believed. to 


anſwer no other purpoſe than to ſeduce 


us from our duty. Mr. Falkland on 


the contrary was a man of the acuteſt 
ſenſibility ; ; hence aroſe his pleaſures and 


his pains, his virtues and his vices. 


Though he were the bittereſt enemy to 
whom I could poſlibly be expoſed, and 


though no\entiments of humanity could 


divert or cantrol the bent of his mind, 
I yet perſyaded myſelf that he was 
more likely than his kinſman to viſit 


in idea the ſcene of my dungeon, 
and to feel impelled to alleviate ar 
ſufferings. 1 07 py 
This conjecture was s by n no means cal - 
culated to ſerve as balm to my mind. 
My 
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| My thoughts. were unavoidably full of 
irritation againll my perſecutor. How 
could I think kindly of a man, in com- 
petition with the gratification of whoſe 
ruling paſſion, my good name or my 
life was deemed. of no conſideration ? 1 | 
ſaw him cruſhing the one and bringing 
the other into jeopardy, with a quietneſs 
and compoſure on his part that I could 
not recollect without horror. 1 knew 
not what were his plans reſpecting me. 
I knew not whether he troubled himſelf 
ſo much as to form a barren wiſh for the 
preſervation of one, whoſe future pro- 
ſpects he had ſo iniquitouſſy tarniſhed, 
I had hitherto been filent as to. my prin- 
cipal topic of recrimination. But 1 was 
by no means certain that 1 ſhould con- 
ſent to go out of the world in filence, 

9M victim of this man's obduracy and 
| In every view I felt. my heart ul- 
3 with a ſenſe of his injuſtice ; and 

my very. ſoul ſpurned theſe — indul- 
r =  gences, 
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gences, at a time that he was grinding 


me into duſt with the inexorableneſs 4 


Bis vengeance. 


'T was influenced by theſe ſentiments 


NY my reply to the jailor ; and I found 


a ſecret pleaſure in pronouncing them 


| in all their bitterneſs. I viewed him 


with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, and ſaid, I was 


glad to find him of a ſudden become ſo * 


humane: I was not however without 
ſome penetration as to the humanity of a 
zailor, and could gueſs at the circum- 
ſtances by which it was produced. But 
he might tell his employer that his cares 
were fruitleſs; ; I would accept no fa- 
vours from a man that held a halter 


about my neck, and had courage enough 
to endure the worſt both in time to come 
and now.— The jailor looked at me with 
"aſtoniſhment, and, turning upon his heel, 


exclaimed, Well done, my cock ! Tou 
| have not had your learning for nothing 
1 ſee. Tou are ter upon not dying 

" Ren dunghil. 
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dunghil. But that is to come, lad; you 
had better by half keep e gas 
till you ſhall find it wanted. Fol 
Ibe aſſizes, which d 0 over n 
influence to me, produced a great revo- 
lution among my fellow priſoners. I lived 
long enough in the jail to witneſs a ge- 
neral mutation of its inhabitants. One 


of the houſebreakers (the rival of the 


duke of Bedford), and the coiner were 
hanged. Two more were caſt for tranſ- 


portation, and the reſt acquitted. The 
tranſports remained with us; and, though 


the priſon was thus lightened of nine of 
its inhabitants, there were, at the next 


half-yearly period of aſfizes, as many per- 
ſons on the felons ſide within three, as 1 


had found there on my firſt arrival. 


The ſoldier, whoſe ſtory I have: | 


ready recorded, died, on the evening of 
the very day on which the judges arriv- 


ed, of a diſeaſe the conſequence of his 
confinement. Such was the juſtice that 
„ reſulted 


* 
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reſulted from the laws of his country, to 
an individual who would have been the | 
ornament of any age, one who of all the 
men I ever knew was inexpreſſibly the 
kindeſt, of the moſt feeling heart, of the 
moſt engaging and unaffectled manners 
and the moſt unblemiſhed life. The 
name of this man was Brightwel. Were 
ir poſſible for my pen to contecrate him 
to never dying fame, I could undertake 
no taſk more grateful to my heart. His 
judgment was penetrating and manly, 
totally unmixed with imbecility and con- 
fuſion, while at the ſame time there was 
ſuch an uncontending frankneſs in his 
countenance, that a ſuperficial i obſerver 
would have ſuppoſed he muſt have been 
the prey of the firſt plauſible knavery 
that was practiſed againſt him. Great 
reaſon have I to remembet him: with af- 
fection He was the moſt ardent, and 
1 had almoſt ſaid the laſt of my friends. 
Nor did I remain in this reſpect in his 
debt. 


— 
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debt. zaun indeed af great con 


geniality, if I may preſume to ſay fo, in 


our characters, except that I cannot pre- 


tend to rival the magnitude of his genius, 


or to compare with, what the world 


bas ſcarcely: ſurpaſſed, the correct neſs 
and natainted purity of his conduct. 
He tcard my ſtory, as far as I thought 
proper to diſcloſe it, with intereſt ; wk 
examined it with ſincere impartiality z 

and, if at fieſt any doubt remained upon 


bis mind, a frequent obſervation of me 


in my moſt unguarded moments taught 


him in no long time to place an _ 


ſerved confidence" in my innocenee. 9 — 


we were Alen victims ute bit- 
terneſs, and predicted that the time 


would come when the poſſibility of ſuch 


intolerable oppreſſion would be extirpa- 


ted. But this, he ſaid, was a heppineſs' 
reſerved for poſterity ; ; it was too late 
for us to reap the benefit of it. It was 


Mz + | fome | 
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ſome conſolation to him, that he could 


the beſt judgment of Which he was ca- 


pable would teach him 0 ſpend better. 


He could fay, with as much reaſon as 


moſt men, he had diſcharged his duty. 


But he foreſaw that he ſhould not ſur- 
vive his preſent calamity. T bis was bis 
prediction, while yet in health. He 
might be ſaid in a certain fenſe to have 
a broken heart. But, if that phraſe were 
in any way applicable to him, ſure never 


Was deſpair more calm, more full of re- 
ſignation and ſerenitix. 


At no time in the whole 1 e 
adventures was I expoſed to a ſhock 


more ſevere than I received from this 


man's death. The cireumſtances of his 
fate preſented themſelves to my mind 


in their full complication of iniquity. 


From him and the execrations with 
which I loaded the government that 


wald _ the nme of his tragedy, 


1 turned 
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I turned to myſelf. I beheld che cata- 
ſtrophe of Brightwel with envy. A thou 
ſand times I longed that my corſe had 
lain in death, inſtead of his. I was on- 
ly reſerved, as I perſuaded myſelf, for 
unutterable woe. In a few days he 
would have been acquitted, his liberty, 
his reputation reſtored ; mankind per- 
haps, ſtruck with the injuſtice. he had 
ſuffered, would have ſhown themſelves: 
eager to balance his misfortunes and ob- 
literate his diſgrace. But this man died; 
and I remained alive! I, who, though 
not leſs wrongfully- treated than he, had 


no hope of reparation, muſt be marked 
as long as I lived for a villain, andi in my 

death probably held up to the ſcorn and 
| deteſtation of my ſpecies ! 


Such were ſome of the immediate re- . 
flections which the fate of this unfortu- 
nate mattyr produced in my mind. et 
my intercourſe with Brightwel was not 


in the review without its portion of com- 


M4. fort. 
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fort. I ſaid, This man bas ſeen through 
the veil of calumny that overſhades me; 
he has underſtood, and has loved me. 


Why ſhould I deſpair? May I not meet 
M- with men ingenuous like him, 
who ſhall do me juſtice and ſympa- 
eee calamity? With that con- 
ſolation 1 will be ſatisfied. 1 will reſt 


in the arms of friendſhip, and forget the 


malignity of the world. Henceforth 1 
will be contented with tranquil obſcurity, -_ 


with the cultivation of : ſentiment and 


wiſdom, and the exerciſe of benevolence 


within a narrow circle. It was thus 
that my mind became excited to the 


project J was about to undertake. 

IT bad no ſooner meditated the idea of 
an eſcape, than I determined upon the 
following method of facilitating the pre- 
parations for it. I undertook to ingra- 
tiate myſelf with my keeper. In the 
world J have generally found ſuch per- 


| ſons as had been W with the 


outline 
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outline of my' ſtory regarding me with 
a ſort of loathing and abhorrence, which 
made them avoid me with as much care 
as if J had been ſpotted with the e 
The idea of my having firſt robbed my 
maſter, and then endeavoured to clear 
myſelf by charging him with ſuborna- 


tion againſt me, placed me in a claſs diſ- 
tint from, and infinitely more, gnilty- 


than, that of common felons. But this 
man was too good a maſter of his pro- 
feſſion, to entertain averſion againſt a ſel- 
low creature upon that ſcore. He con- 
ſidered the perſons committed to his 
cuſtody merely as ſo many human bodies 
for whom he was reſpopſible chat they 
ſhould be forthcoming in time and 
place; and the difference of innocence 


and guilt he looked down upon as an 


affair beneath his attention. I had not 
therefore the prejudices t to encounter in 
recommending myſelf to him, chat I 
have found is — obſtinate in 
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many other caſes. Add to which, the 
ſame motive, whatever it was, that had 
made him ſo profuſe in his offets a little 
before, had probably its a on 
the preſent occaſion. 
I informed him of my Kill i in tia 2 . 
feſſion of a joiner, and offered to make 
bim half a dozen handſome chairs, if 
he would facilitate my obtaining the 
tools neceſſary for carrying on my pro- 
feſſion in my preſent. confinement ; for, 
without his conſent previouſly obtained, 
x would have been in vain for me to 
expect that 1 could quietly exert an in- 
duſtry of chis kind, even if my exiſt⸗ 
ence had depended upon. it. He looked 
at me firſt as aſking himſelf what he was 
to underſtand by this novel propoſal, 
and then, his countenance moſt graciouſ- 
ly. relaxing, ſaid, he was glad 1 was come 
off a little of mv high notions and my 
buckram, and he would lee. what he 
could Ove" TVo a * he Hgnified 
. His 
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© compliance. He ſaid chat, as to the 


matter of the preſent I had offered him, 0 


he thought nothing of that, 1 might do 
as I pleaſed in it ; but I might depend 


upon every civility from him that he 


could ſhow with ſafery to himſelf, if ſo 
be as, when he was civil, I did not offer 


a ſecond time for to ſnap. and take him 


up ſhort. 1 
= Having thus 1 my preliminary, 

I gradually accumulated tools of various, 
forts, gimlets, piercers, chiſſels, et cetera. 
I'immediately ſet myſelf to work. The 
nights were long, and the ſordid eager- 


neſs of my keeper, notwithſtanding, his, 


oſtentatious generoſity, was £5543 7 £1 
therefore petitioned and was indulged 
with a bit of candle, that I might amuſe: 
myſelf for an hour or two with my work 
after I was locked up in my dungeon. 
I did not however by any means: apply. 


conſtantly to the work I had under- | 
taken, and my .jailor betrayed various 
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tokens of impatience. Perhaps he "was 
afraid ſhould not have finiſhed it be- 
fore I was hanged. 1 however inſiſted 
upon working at my leiſure as I pleaſed, 
and this he did not venture expreſsly 
to difpute. In addition to the advan- 
tapes thus obtained, I procured ſecretly 
from miſs Peggy, who now and then 
came into the jail to make her obſerva- 
tions of the priſoners, and who ſeemed 
to have conceived ſome partiality for 
my perſon, the implement of an iron 
-crow. Rs 
In theſe proceedings it is eaſy to trace 
the vice and duplicity that muſt be ex- 
pected to grow out of injuſtice. Iknow 
not whether my readers will pardon the 
ſiniſter. advantage I extracted from the 
myſterious conceſſions of my keeper. 
But 1 muſt acknowledge my weakneſs 
in that reſpect; I am writing my adven- 
tures and not my apology; B and I was 
not prepared to maintain the un varied 
| ſincerity | 
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fincerity of my manners, at the expence 


of a ſpeedy cloſe to my exiſtence. 


My plan was now digeſted, I be- 
lieved that by means of the crow I could . 


eaſily and without much noiſe force the 
door of my dungeon from its hinges, or, 
if not, that I could, in caſe of neceſſity, 
cut away the lock. This door led. into 
4 narrow paſſage, bounded on one fide 
by thegange of dungeons, and on the 
other by the jailor's and turnkey's apart - 
ments, through which was the uſual en- 
trance from the ſtreet. This outlet I 
dared not attempt, for fear of diſturbing 
the perlons cloſe to whoſe very door I 


- ſhould in that caſe have found it neceſ- 


ſary to paſs. I determined therefore 
upon another door at the further end of 


the paſſage, which was well barricaded, 
and which led to a ſort of a garden in 


the occupation of the keeper. This 
garden T had never entered, but 1 had 
had an opportunity of obſerriig 1 it from 


the 
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| the window of the felons day-room, 
which looked that way, the room it elf 
being immediately over the range of 
dungeons, I perceived that it was 
bounded. by a wall of conſiderable 
height, which I was told by my fellow 
priſoners was the extremity of the jail 
on that fide, and beyond which was a 
back-lane of ſome length that terminated 

in the ſkirts of the town. Upon an ac-- 
| curate obſervation and much reflec- 
tion upon the ſubject I found that 1 
ſhould be able, if once I got into the 
garden, with my gimlets and piercers 
iaſerted at proper diſtances to make a 
ſort of ladder, by means of which I 

| could clear the, wall, and once more 
take poſſeſſion of the ſweets of liberty. 
1 preferred this wall to that which imme- 
diately fkirted my dungeon, on the other 
ſide of which was a populous ſtreet. 

I ſuffered about two days to elapſe 
irom the 50 at which L had thorovgh- 


If 
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Iy digeſted, my project, and then! in the 
very middle of the night began to fer, 
about its execution. The firſt door was- 8 
attended with conſiderable difficulty, but 
at length this obſtaele was happily re-: 
moved. T he ſecond door was faſtened 
on the inſide. by was therefore able with 
perfect eaſe to puſh back the bolts. But 
the lock, which of courſe was depended. 
upon for the principal ſecurity, and was 
therefore ſtrong, was double-ſhot, and: 
the key taken away. 1 endeavoured 
with my chiſſel to force back che bolt 
of the lock, but to no purpoſe. I then 
unſqrewed the box of the lock; and 
that being taken away, the dune mo 
longer oppoſed to my wiſnes. 
Thus far I had proceeded with the hap- 
pieſt ſucceſs, . but cloſe. on the other | 
fide of the door there was a kennel 1 
with a large maſtiff dog, of which 1 had 
not the ſmalleſt previous knowledge. 
| Though, arne along in the 


1 | careful | 
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careful manner, this animal was diſturb- 
ed and began to bark. I was extremely 
" diſconcerted,' but immediately applied 
my ſelf to ſoothe the animal, in which 1 
preſently. ſucceeded. I then returned 
along the paſſage to liſten whether any 
body had been diſturbed by the noiſe of 
the dog; reſolved, if that were the caſe, 
that I would return to my dungeon, and 
endeavour to replace every thing in its 
former ſtate. But the whole appeared 
perfectly quiet, and I'was' encouraged to 
er in my operation. wo 1 555 
I now got to the wall, and had ay 
gained half the aſcent, when I heard a 
voice at the garden door, crying; Hul- 
loa! who is there? who opened the 
door? The man received no anſwer, and 
the night was too dark for him to dif- 
tinguiſh objects at any diſtance. He 
therefore returned, as l judged, into the 
houſe for a light. Meantime the dog, 
| A the key in which theſe i in- 
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terrogations were uttered, began bark - 
ing again more violently than ever. 1 
had now no poſſibility of retreat, and 
was not without hopes that ] might yet 
accompliſh my object, and clear the 
wall. Meanwhile a ſecond man came 
out, while the other was getting his lan- 
| thorn, and by the time I had got to 
the top of the wall was able to perceive 
me. He immediately ſet up a ſhout, 
and threw a large ſtone which grazed me 
in its flight, Alarmed at my ſitua- 
tion, I was obliged to deſcend on the 
other ſide without taking the neceſſary 
precautions, and in my fall W214 diflo- 
cated my ancle. Th > 
There was a door in the wall, of which 
I was not previouſly appriſed ; and, this 
being opened, the two men with the 
lanthorn were on the other fide in an 
inſtant. They had then nothing to do 
but to run along the lane to the place 
from which | 15 deſcended. I endea- 
Vvoured 
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voured to riſe after my fall, but the 
pain was ſo. intenſe that I was ſcarcely 
able to ſtand, and, after having limped 
a few paces, I twiſted my foot under 
me, and fell down again. I had now 
no remedy, and quietly ſuffered myſelf | 
to be retaken. | ö 8 
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I WAS conducted to the keepers , 
room for that night, and the two men 
ſat up with me. I was accoſted with: | 
many. interrogatories, to which I gave 
little anſwer, but complained of the hurt. 
in my leg. To this 1-could obtain no 
reply except, Curſe you, my lad] if that. 
be all, we will give you ſome ointment: 
for that; we will anoint it with a little 
cold iron. They were indeed exceſſive - 
ly ſulky with me for having broken 
their night's reſt and given them all this 
trouble. In the morning they were as 
good as their word, fixing a pair of ſet⸗ 
ters upon both my legs, regardleſs of 
the ancle which was now, ſwelled to a 
conſiderable ſize, and then faſtening me 
with a padlock to a ſtaple in tlie floor 
381 | | ; of. 
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of my dungeon. I PEE with 
warmth upon this treatment, told them 
that I was a man upon whom the law 
had as yet paſſed no cenſure, and who 
therefore in the eye of the law was in- 
nocent. But they bid me keep ſuch 
fudge for people who knew no bet- 
ter; that they knew what they did, 
and would amen it to any court bg : 
England. 15 39d 9 ; 

The din of BY e was MRO 
J endeavoured in various ways to relieve 
it, and even privily to free my leg; but 
the more it was ſwelled, the more was 
this rendered impoſſible. I then re- 
ſolved to bear it with patience: ſtill the 
longer it continued, the worſe it grew. 
After two days and two nights I intreat- 
ed the turnkey to go and aſk the ſur- 
geon who uſually attended the priſon to 
look at it, for, il it continued longer as 
it was, I was convinced it would mor- 
tify. But he glared ſurlily at me, and 

3 | faid, 
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ſaid, Damm ny blood! I fl, ould like to 
ſee that day. To die of a mortification 
is too good an end for ſuch a raſcal! At 
the time that he thus addreſſed me, the 
whole maſs of my blood was already 
fevered by the anguiſh I had undergone, 
my patience was wholly exhauſted, and 
1 was filly enough to be irritated beyond 
bearing by his impertinence and vulga- 
rity. Look you, Mr. turnkey, ſaid I, 
there is one thing that ſuch fellows as 
you are ſet over us for, and another 
thing that you are not. You are to 
take care we do not eſcape, but it is no 
part of your office to call us names and 
abuſe us. If I were not chained to the 
floor, you dare as well eat your fingers 
as uſe ſuch language; and, take my 
word for it, you ſhall yet live to 8. 8 
of your inſolencte. 5 91 
While I thus ſpoke, 5 "PE Rared 
at me with aſtoniſhment. He was ſo 
little aecuſtomed to ſuchꝭ retorts that * 
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firſt he could ſcarcely believe his ears; 
and ſuch was the firmneſs of my man- 
ner that he ſeemed to forget for a mo- 


ment that I was not at large. But, as 


ſoon as he had time to recollect himſelf, 
he did not deign even to be angry. His 
face relaxed into a ſmile of contempt, he 
ſnapped his fingers at me, and, turning 


upon his heel, exclaimed, Well ſaid, my 


cock! Crow away! Have a care you 


do not burſt 1 and „as he ſhut the door 


upon me, mimicked the voice of the 
animal he mentioned. 
This rejoinder W me to myſelf | 


in a moment, and ſhewed me theimpo- 


tence of the refentment I was expreſſing. 
But, though he thus put an end to the 
violence of my ſpeech, the torture of 
my body continued as great as ever. I 
was determined to change my mode of 
attack. The ſame turnkey returned in 
a few minutes; and, as he approached 
me to put denn ſome food he had 
| brought, 
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brought, I flipped a ſhilling into his 
hand, ſaying at the ſame time, My good 
fellow, for God's ſake, go to the ſur- 
geon: I am ſure you do not wiſh me 

to periſh for want of aſſiſtance. The 
fellow put the ſhilling in his pocket, 
looked hard at me, and then with one 
nod of his head, and without uttering a 
_ ſingle word, went away. The. ſurgeon 
preſently after made his appearance 
and, finding the part in a high ſtate of 
inflammation, ordered certain applica- 
tions, and gave peremptory directions 
that the fetter ſhould not be replaced 
upon that leg, till a cure had been ef- 
fected. It was a full month before the 
leg was perfectly healed, and made equal- 

ly ſtrong and flexible with the other. 

The condition in which I was now 
placed, was totally different from that 
which had preceded this attempt. I was 
chained all day in my dungeon, with no 
other mitigation, except that the door was 
regularly Ns for a few hours in an 
1 after- 
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afternoon, at which time ſome of the pri- 
ſoners occaſionally came and ſpoke to 
me, particularly one, who, though he 
could ill replace my beloved Brightwel, 
was not deficient in excellent qualities. 
This was no other than the individual 
-whom Mr. Falkland had ſome months 
before diſmiſſed upon an accuſation of 


murder. His courage was gone, his garb 


was ſqualid, and the comelineſs and clear- 
neſs of his countenance utterly oblite- 
rated. He alſo was innocent, worthy, 


brave and benevolent. He was, I be- 


 lieve, afterwards acquitted, and turned 
looſe to wander a deſolate and perturbed 


ſpectre through the world. My manual 


-labours were now at an end; my dungeon 


was ſearched every night, and every kind 


of tool carefully kept from me. The 
ſtraw which bad been hitherto allowed me 
was removed, under pretence that it was 
adapted for concealment; and the only 


- conveniences withwhich I was indulged, 
were ea chair and a blanket. r 
1 
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A proſpect of ſome! alleviation in no 
long time opened upon me; but this 
my uſual ll fortune rendered + abor- 
tive. The keeper once more made his 
appearance, and with his former un- 
conſtitutional and ambiguous humanity. 
He pretended to be ſurpriſed at my want 
of every accommodation. He repre- 
hended in ſtrong terms my attempt to 
eſcape, and obſerved that there muſt be 
an end of civilicy from people in his ſitu - 
ation, if gentlemen after all would not 
know When they were well. It was ne- 
ceſſary in caſes the like of this to let the 


” law take its courſe; and it would be ridi- 
| culous in me to complain, if after a re- 


gular trial things ſhould go hard with 
me. He was deſirous of being in every 
reſpect my friend, if L would let him. In 
the-mid{t of this circumlocution and pre- 
amble, he was called away from me for 
ſomething relating to the buſineſs of his 
office. In the mean time IL ruminated 
0 upon his overtures; and, deteſting as 1 
5 VoIL. ws N did 


— 
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did the ſource from which 1 conceived 
them to flow, I could not help reflecting 
how far it would be poſſible to extract 
from them the means of eſcape. But 
my meditations in this caſe were vain. 
The keeper returned no more during 
> , he remainder. of that day, and on the 
next an incident occurred which put an 
end to all expe@arions: res his. kind- I 
„ Nes han 21891 
An active wind, ie hay abs a 
forced into any particular train, can 
ALanpely be perſuaded to deſert it as hope- 
leſs. I had ſtudied my chains during 
the extreme anguiſh that I endured from 
70 the preſſure of the fetter upon the ancle 
which had been ſprained; and, though 
from the ſwelling and acute ſenſibility. of 
the part I had found all attempts at re- 
lief in that inſtance impracticable, I ob- 
tained from the coolneſs of my inveſti- 
0 gation another and apparently ſuperior 
advantage. During the night my dun- 
5 Seon was in a Ut: of complete dark- 
| | L113. | n neſs; 


— 
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neſs ; but when the door was open, the 


caſe was ſomewhat different. The paſ- 
ſage indeed into which it opened was ſo 
narrow, and the oppoſite dead wall ſo 
near, that it was but a glimmering and 
melancholy light that entered my apart- 


ment, even at full noon, and when the 


door was at its wideſt extent. But my 


eyes, after a practice of two or three 


weeks, accommodated themſelves to this 
circumſtance, and I learned to diſtin- 
guiſh the minuteſt objects. One day, 
as I was alternately meditating and ex- 


amining the objects around me, Ichanced 


to obſerve a nail trodden into the mud- 


floor at no great diſtance from me. I 
immediately conceived the deſire of poſ- 
ſeſſing myſelf of this implement; but, for 


fear of ſurpriſe, people paſſing perpetu- 
ally to and fro, I contented myſelf for 
the preſent with remarking its ſituation 


ſo accurately, that I might eaſily find it 
again in the dark. Accordingly, as ſoon 


as my door was ſhut, I ſeized upon 
N2 : this 
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this new treaſure, and, having contrived 
to faſhion it to my purpoſe, found that 1 


could unlock with it the padlock that 
faſtened me to the ſtaple in the floor. 
This 1 regarded as no inconſiderable ad- 


vantage, ſeparately from the uſe T might 


derive from it in relation to my princi- 
pal object. My chain permitted me to 


move only about eighteen inches to the 


right or left; and, having borne this 

confinement for ſeveral weeks, my very 

heart leaped at the pitiful conſolation of 
being able to range without conſtraint, 
the miſerable coop in which I was im- 
mured. This incident had oecurred ſe- 
veral days previouſly to the laſt vie of 


my keeper. Wo £ 


From this time it had been my c con- 
ſtant practice to liberate myſelf every 


night, and not to replace things in their 


former ſituation, till I awoke in the morn- 


ing, and expected ſhortly to perceive the 


entrance of the turnkey. Security breeds 
negligence, On the morning ſucceed- 


ing 
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ing my conference with the jailor, it 


io happened, whecher I overſlept myſelf, 
or the turnkey went his round. earlier 


chan uſual, that I was rouſed from my 
ſleep by the noiſe he made j in opening the 
cell next to my on; and, though 1 ex- 

erted the utmoſt diligence, yet having to 
grope for my materials in the dark, I 


was unable to faſten the chain to the 


| ſtaple, before he entered as uſual with 


his lanthorn. He was extremely ſur- 


priſed to find me diſengaged, and imme- 
diately ſummoned the principal keeper. 
I was queſtioned reſpecting my method 
of proceeding; and, as I believed. Colt 


cealment could lead to nothing but a ſe- 


verer ſearch and a more aceurate watch, 


[ readily acquainted them with the exact 


truth. The illuſtrious perſonage, whoſe 
function it was to. control the inbabi- 
tants of theſe walls, was by this laſt in- 


re completely exaſperated againſt 
Artifice and fair ſpeaking were at 


an * His eyes ſparkling. with furs be 


N3 | ex- : 
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exclaimed,” that he was now convinced 
of the folly of ſhowing kindneſs to raf. 
cals, the ſcum of the earth, ſuch as J was; 
and, damn bim, if any body ſhould catch 5 
him at that again towards any one. | 
had cured him effe&ually ! He was al- 
toniſhed that the laws had not provided 
| ſome terrible retaliation for thieves that 
attempted to deceive their Jailors. Hang- 
ing was a thouſand times too good for 
me! I 99. e FFF 

Having vented bis la he 
proceeded. to give ſuch orders as the 
united inſtigations of anger and alarm 
ſuggelted to his 357 5 My apartment 
Was changed. was conducted to a 
room called Rf ed room, the door 
of which opened into the middle cell of 
the range of dungeons. It was under- 
ground as they were, and nad alſo the day- 
room for felons, already. deferibed, im- 
mediately over it. It was ſpacious and 
dreary. The door had not been opened 
for years; the air was putrid; and the 
- ; Walls 
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walls hung round with damps and mil- | 
dew. The fetters; the padlock, and the |] 
ſtaple were employed as in the former ; 
caſe, in addition to which they! put on 
me a pair of hand- cuffs. For my ficſt 
proviſion the keeper ſent me nothing but 

a bit of bread, mouldy and black, and 
ſome: dirty and ſtinking: water. know . 
not indeed whether this is to be regarded 
as. gratuitous tyranny on the part of the 
jailor; the law having providently direct- 
ed in certain caſes, that the water to b 
adminiſtered to the priſoners, ſhall. be 
taken from the next ſink: or puddle: 5 
neareſt to the jail * It was further or- 
dered that one of the turnkeys ſhould: 
ſteep in the cell that formed a ſort of an. 
tichamber to my apartment. Though 
every convenience was provided, to ren- 
der this chamber fit for the reception of 
a berſonage, of a dignity ſo ſuperior to 


| * In the caſe of the Peine ** et dure. See State 
| be Vol. Y;” anno 1615. wee 25 
| Me: the. 
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the didn he was s appointed to guard, be 


expreſſed much diſſatis faction at tlie man- 


date: but there was no alternative. 

The ſituation to which I was thus re- 
moved was apparently the moſt unde- 
ſirable that could be n but 1 
was not diſcouraged. I had for ſome 
time learned not to judge by appear - 


ances. The apartment was dank and un- 


wholſome; but I had acquired the ſe 
cret of counteracting theſe influences. 
My door was kept continually ſhut, and 

the other priſoners were debarred' acceſs 
to me; but, if the intercourſe. of our 
fellow - men has its pleaſures, ſolitude on 
the other hand is not withont its advan- 
tages. In ſolitude we can purſue our 
own thoughts undiſturbed; and I was 
able to call up at will che moſt plea- 
ſing avocations. Beſide, which, to one 
who meditated ſuch. deſigns as now fill- 
ed my mind, folitude bad peculiar re- 
commendations. 1 was ſcarcely left to 
=o myſelf, 


# 2 


3 


\ 
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myſelf, before I tried an experiment, the l 


idea of which J conceived. while they 
were fixing my hand- cuffs; and, with 


my teeth only, diſengaged. myſelf. from. x 
this reſtraint, The hours, at which L. | 
was viſited by the keepers were regular, 
and I took care to be provided for them. | 


Add to which, I had a narrow grated; 
window. near the cieling, about nine 


inches in perpendicular, and a foot and. 


a half horizontally; which,. though ſmall;, 
admitted a much ſtronger light, than that 
to which I bad been accuſtomed for ſeve-- 
ral weeks. Thus circumſtanced, I ſearces. 


ly ever found myſelf in total darkaeſs, 


and was better provided apainſt ſurpriſes, 
than I had been in my preceding ſituations. 
Such were the ſentiments. which, this: 
change of abode immediately luggelted. 
I had been a very little time removed, 
when 1 received an unexpected viſit from 


Thomas, Mr. Falkland's foorman, whom. | 


I have already mentioned in the courſe: 


„ of. 
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of my narrative. A ſervant of Mr. Fo- 


reſter happened to come to the town 
where I was impriſoned, a few weeks be- 
fore, white I was confined with the hurt : 
in my ancle, and had called in to ſee me. 
The account he gave of what he obſerved 


6 had been the ſource of many an uneaſy 


ſenſation to T homas. The former viſit 
was a matter of mere curioſity, but Tho- 

mas was of the better order of ſervants. 

He Was conſiderabiy ſtruck at the fight 2 
of me. T hough my mind was now fe- 

rene, and my health ſufficiently good, yet 

the floridneſs of my com plexion was gone, 
and there was i rudeneſs in my phyſiog- 
nomy, the conſequence of bardſhip and 
fortitude, extremely unlike the ſleekneſs of 
my better days. Thomas looked alternate- 
ly 1 in my face, at my hands and my feet; 
and then fetched a deep ſigh. After a pauſe: 
Lord bleſs us! ſaid he, in a voice in 
which commiſeration was Wa per 


ceprible, is this you? | 
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Why not, 1 homas J You knew 1 was 
ſent to priſon, did not you! an, 
Priſon! and muſt people i in i ould be 
ſhackled' and bound of that faſhion _— 
and where do Job af of NE" . 
FF ; 
Here? Why thete i is no bed! 1 
No, Thomas, I am not allowed a bed: 
1 had firaw formerly, but that Is taken. 
away. 5 | 
And do they take wag them there things 85 
of niglits? 9 8 bes 
No; I am expected to erh as: | 
you „ 
Sleep? Why 1 thought this was a 
Chriſtian country 3 ;. but this ulage i is too 
bad for a dog. : | | 
© You muſt not ay ſo, Thomas. It is 
what the wiſdom of government has 
thought fit to provi: ge. N 
Zounds, how 1 have been deceived 1 
They told me what a fine thing it was 
to be an Engliſhman, and about liberty 
| hah» and: © 
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and property, and all that there ; and 1 


find it is all a flam. Lord, what fools 
we be! Things are done under our very 


noſes, and we know nothing of the mat- 
ter; and a parcel of fellows with grave 


faces ſwear to us that ſuch things never 
happen but in F rance, and other coun- 
tries the like of that. Why, you han't 
been tried, ha- you ? N a 


No. 
And what ſignifies NE . OY N 
. do worſe than hang a man, and 
all beforehand ? Well, maſter Wil- 


liams, you have been very wicked to be 


ſure, and I thought 1 it would have done 


me good to ſee you hanged. But, I do 


not know how it is, one's heart melts, 
and pity comes over one, if we take time 
to cool. I know that ought not to be; 
but, damn it, when 1 talked of your 


+ being hanged oy did not think of your 


ſuffering all this into the bargain. 
Soon after this converſation Thomas 
: us left 


[ 
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left me. The idea of the long con- 
nection * our families ruſhed: upon his 
memory, and he felt more for my ſuf- 
ferings at the moment than 1 did for 


myſelf. In che afternoon I was ſurpri- 


ſed to ſee: him again. He ſaid, that he 
could not get the thought of me out 
of his mind, and therefore he hoped L 
would not be diſpleaſed at his coming. 
once more to take leave of me. I could 
perceive that he had ſomething upon 
his mind, which he did not know how. 
to diſcharge. One of the turnkeys had 
each time come into the room with him, 
and continued as long as he ſtaid. Up- 
on ſome avocation however, a noiſe I 
believe in the paſſage, the turnkey went 
as far as the door to ſatisfy his curioſity z. 
and Thomas, watching the opportunity, 
ſlipped into my hand a chiſſel, a file, and 
a ſaw, exclaiming at the ſame time with 
a ſorrowful tone, I know I am doing 
wrong; but, if they hang me too, I can- 
; not 
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not help it: I cannot do no other- For 
Chriſt's ſake, get out of this place; * 
cannot bear the thoughts of it —I re- 
ceived the implements with great joy, 
and thruſt them into my boſom; and; 
as ſoon as he was gone, concealed them 
in the ruſhes of my chair. For himſelf; 
he had accompliſhed the objec for 
which he rere and nn r ie 
me farewel. ee Ade pl 
The next OY the ONS Þ TRAY 
not for what reaſon, were more than 
uſually induſtrious in their ſearth, ſay⸗ 
ing, though without aſſigning any ground 
for their ſuſpicion, that they were ſure I 
| Had ſome tool in my pofleſion that: I 
ought not; but the depoitory: I had 
choſen eſcaped them: 

I waited from this time the greater 
: part of a week that I might have the be- 
nefit of a bright moonlight. It was 
neceſſary that T ſhould work in the night; 
it was neceſſary that my operations ſhould 
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be performed between the laſt visit of the 


1 5 keepers at night and their firſt in the 


morning, that is, between nine in the 
evening and ſeven. In my dungeon, as- 
I have already faid; EF paſſed fourteen or 


ſixteen hours of the four and twenty un- 


difturbed ; but, ſince I had acquired a: 
character for mechanical ingenuity, a par- 
ticular exception with reſpect to me was 


made from the general rules of the priſons... 


It was ten o'clock when I entered on 


my undertaking. The room in which- 
I was confined was ſecured with a double: 


door. This was totally ſuperfluous for 
the purpoſe of my detention, ſince there 


was a ſentinel planted on the outſide. But 


it was very fortunate for my plan, becauſe: 
theſe doors prevented the eaſy communi: 
cation of ſound, and afforded: me tolerable. 


ſatisfaction that with a little care in my- 


mode of proceeding I- might be ſecure 
againſt the danger of being overheard., 
I firſt took off my barid- cuffs. I then 


filed 


LY 


- 


x 
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filed through my fetters; i next per- 


formed the ſame ſervice to three of the- 
iron bars that ſecured my window, to- 


which J climbed, partly by the aſſiſtance 


of my chair, and partly by means of cer 


tain irregularities in the wall. All this. 
was the work of more than two hours. 
When the bars were filed through, . 


eaſy forced them a litile from the per- 


2 pendicular, and then drew them one by 


one out of the wall, into which they were 


ſunk about ihree inches, perfectly ſtraight, 


and without any precaution. to prevent: 


their being removed. But the ſpace 


thus obtained was by no means wide 
enough to admit the paſſing of my body. 


1 therefore applied myſelf partly with: 


my chiſſel, and partly with one of the 


iron bars, to the looſening the brick 


work; and, when J had thus diſengaged 
four or five bricks, I got down and 
piled them upon the floor. This opera- 
tion J repeated three or four times. 
1 1 . 
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The ſpace was now: ſufficient. for my. 
purpoſe ; and having crept through the 
opening, I ſtepped upon a ſort of ſhed. 
on-the-putfide. 11 56 8 
l was now in a kind of _ areabetdent 
two dead walls, that-ſouth of the felon's 
day-room the windows of which were 
at the eaſt end, and the wall of the 
priſon. But 1 had not, as as formerly, any 
inſtruments. to aſſiſt me in ſcaling. the, | 
wall which was of a conſiderable beight. 
There was of conſequence no reſource 
for me, but that of efſecting a practicable 
breach in the lower part of the wall, 
which was of no contemptible ſtrength,, | 
being of ſtone on the outſide, with a- 
2 of brick within. The rooms for 
the debtors were at right angles with 
the building from which I had juſt. el- 
caped ; and, as the night was extreme» : 
ly bright, I was in momentary danger, 
particularly in caſe of the leaſt noiſe, of 
being diſcovered by them, ſeyeral of their 
windows. 
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windows commanding this area. Thus 
circumſtanced, I de termined to make the 
ſhed anſwer the purpoſe of eoneealment. 
It was locked; but, with the broken 
link of my fetters, which I had had the 
precautio to bring with me, I found 
no great difficulty in opening the lock. 
F had now got a ſufficient means of hid». 
ing my perſon while I proceeded in my 
work, attended with no other diſadvan- 
tage, than that of being obliged to leave 
the door through which IL had thus bro- 
ken, a little open for the ſake of light. 
Aſter ſome time I had removed a conſt» 
derable part of the brick · work of the 
outer wall; but, when Icame to the: 
ſtone, I found the undertak ing infinite · 
ly more difficult. The mortar which 
| bound together the building, was by 
= length of time nearly petrified, and ap- 
peared to my firſt efforts one ſolid rock 
ort the hardeſt adamant. I bad now. 
| 3 been 25 hours inceſſantly engaged in 
| + 8 incredible. 
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*,, 


incredible labour; my | chiffel broke in 


the firſt attempt upon this new obſta- 


cle, and between fatigue already endured, . 
and the ſeemingly invineible difficulty» | 


before me, 1 coneluded that J muſt re- 


main where T was, and gave up the idea 
of further effort as uſeleſs. At the ſame 
time the moon, whoſe light had till now 
been of the greateſt uſe to oy! ae and: 1 
was left in total darkness. 

After a reſpite of ten minutes how- 


ever, 1 returned to the attack with news 


vigour: | It could not be leſs than two 


hours before the firſt ſtone was looſened 


from the edifice, In one hour more ihe 
ſpace was ſufficient to admit of my ef- 
cape, The pile of bricks I had left in the 
ſtrong room was conſiderable.” But it was 


a mole-hilt compared with the ruins 


I had forced from the outer wall. 1 
am fully aſſured that the work J had 


thus performed, would have been to a 


common labourer, with every advantage 


2 Po 
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of tools, the buſineſs of. two or three 
days. 
But my difihukies, . of being 

ended, ſeemed to be only begun. The 
day broke before J had completed the 
opening, and in ten minutes more the 
| keepers would probably enter my apart- 
ment, and perceive the de vaſtation I had 
left. The lane, which. connected the 
fide of the priſon. through which 1 had 
eſeaped with the adjacent country, was 
formed chiefly. by two, dead walls, with 
here and there a ſtable, a few ware- 
Houſes: and ſome mean habitations, te- 
nanted by the lower order of people. My 
beſt ſecurity lay in clearing the town as 
ſoon as poſſible, and depending upon the 
open country for protection. My arms 
were intolerably ſwelled and bruiſed 
with my labour, and my ſtrength ſeem- 
ed wholly exhauſted with fatigue. Speed 
I was nearly unable to exert for any 
- continuance ;, and, if I could, with the 
enemy 


e 
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enemy ſo cloſe at my heels, ſpeed would 1 


too probably have been uſeleſs. It ap- 
peared as if I were now in almoſt the 


ſame fituation, as that in which J had 
been placed five or fix weeks before, in 


which after having completed my eſcape 
1 was obliged to yield myſelf up with- 
out reſiſtance to my purſuers. I was 
not however diſabled as then; I was ca- 


pable of exertion to what preciſe extent 


I could not aſcertain ; and I was well 
aware that every inſtance in which I 
ſhould fail of my purpoſe, would contri- 
bute to enhance the diffculty of any fu- 
ture attempt. Such were the conſider- 
ations that preſented themſelves in rela- 


tion to my eſcape; and, even if that 
were effected, I had to reckon among 


my difficulties that, at the time I quit- 
ted my priſon, I was deſtitute of every 
reſource, and had not a ſhilling remain» 
ing in the world. ; 


END OF VOL. 11. 
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